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Tuts is the second volume of Memoirs of Marlborough, 
which Archdeacon Coxe presents. to the public ; and it com- 
mences at the 44th chapter of the entire work, and goes on to 
the 77th, ‘embracing the years which fall between 1706 and 
1709. These Memoirs are, therefore, not yet completed. 
Ata period when the British arms: have attained so much , 
renown in Europe, in Asia, and in America; whén every child 
that lisps its name, speaks of the glories of Wellington, or 
sees in its village or neighbourhood, some hero of Waterloo ; 
when, amidst the jarrings of political opinions, the raneour of 
faction,-and- the struggle -for power, for legislative. dignity, 
every wiseacre in the science of political economy is willing to 
vail to Wellington as much diplomatie as military skili ;—the 
publication of these Memoirs of Marlborough, canniot fail to 
enable the world to form some estimate in how many instances 
the character, the abilities, and the victories of Wellington 
are parallel or analogous to the character, the abilities, and 
the victories of Marlborough. For it is not a problem which 
we leave faturity to solve, that in much of his life the great 
Wellington is not inferior to the immortal Marlborough; and 
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if the one hath been the Pericles of Britain, the other is the 
Themistocles of our isle; for the battle of Marathon, in 
which Themistocles was present, did not do more to give peace 
to Greece, than the battle of Waterloo which Wellington 
won, effected the much-bled-for peace of civilized Europe. 

The -greater part of this second volume of Memoirs of 
Marlborough, consists of his private official correspondence 
to the most distinguished men of his time; it, therefore, 
recommends itself to our attention by the ease and fami- 
liarity of the composition of His Grace, with whom we are 
always at home, and by the information which his letters 
convey concerning his private sentiments of great men and 
their measures in our own country, oron the continent. None 
of these letters, we may surely believe, were supposed, by their 
illustrious author, to meet the public eye; they were not pre- 
pared in form to address posterity, with all his opinions care- 
fully examined and scrupulously supported, his style polished - 
and correct: no—they were the epistles of a man of business, 
of a soldier, of a patriot, of a statesman; of a man of con- 
summate genius and knowledge in the field or in the cabinet, 
of profound wisdom acquired by long industry and extensive 
experience ; of a man who communicates with dignity and 
freedom his observations of the moment, but such observa- 
tions as would puzzle many of his readers to set forth with 
more force and perspicuity, after having some days digested 
what should be said on topics on which few individuals would 
venture a solitary opinion. Here we do not find wit and 
sprightliness amusing themselves elegantly with trifles, and 
interspersing among these trifles, vivacity and good humour, 
sometimes insinuating unexpectedly shrewd and useful remarks 
on the conduct of life, or the posture of affairs which had no 
existence but in the fancy of the writer; at other times, dis- 
playing a taste for antithesis, rounded periods, and ornaments 
that savour of superior thought and sage recollection ; and ai 
other times, captivating our senses by dazzling effusions of 
imagination, and of the heart: no!—but we peep into the 
mind of a man in the highest station of noble, military, and 
political life; of one who knew men and things well; of one 
who was prompted to discharge his duty from principles the 
most exalted—affection to his country, gratitude to his Queen, 
and obedience to his God! 

We survey the private character, aye, and the public cha- 
racters too, of the author, and his friends and enemies, in 
many interesting situations; and the pictures his Grace’s 
letters display, are as instructive as they are captivating. The 
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style retains all that careless dignity which we should expect in 
the correspondence of a great man; and the cast or tone of 
sentiment it presents, demonstrates- what great variety of forms 
its noble-author could appear in, with the dignity of the man 
and the independence of the patriot, with the conscious. inte- 
grity of having deserved well of his country, and the gratifi- 
cation his own mind was ever in possession of, from having 
faithfully served his Queen. 

This. volume will, therefore, be read with advantage, on 
account of the matter it contains, and it will afford the satis- 
faction which readers always enjoy in company with an exten- 
sive and well-informed understanding. Every letter of his 
Grace is characteristic of the man. We every where discover 
the genius of Marlborough ; and if at any time any of the 
infirmities of humanity should obtrude itself upon our notice, 
in what to our mind might appear the workings of anticipated 
disappointment, we are instantly sensible it is not a vice, nor 
a caprice, but an anxiety that hath escaped lest the glory of 
England should be sullied, or the Queen of Great Britain 
should be misled by Harley, Miss Abigail Hill, and Mrs. 
Masham. This woman, Mrs. Abigail Hill, raised from a low 
station, had the capacity of managing her mistress the Queen, 
with as much ease as a minister of talent would mankind by 
humouring their caprices, their infirmities, or even their vices. 
But turn we to his Grace, whose letters have about them the 
character of truth, reality, and heart. Fiction may teach 
knowledge and virtue ; but the grave and the instructive histo- 
rian tends to form our character; or at least to furnish us with 
models on which to build our own; this the Memoirs of Marl- 
borough will effectually do. 

Whether we consider him as carrying on a secret corres- 
pondence with contending parties at foreign courts ; or while 
he labours to soothe the jealousy of others, by turning their 
jarring views to the common cause ; his letters display in this _ 
delicate task his usual addressand discretion. If in the field 
his plans are disconcerted-by disastrous intelligence, he takes 
care time shall not be uselessly employed in allowing his enemy 
to retrieve his fortunes. Even in the midst of the battle of 
Ramilies, where his Grace had a narrow escape of being taken 
prisoner, being engaged in person pell-mell with some French 
dragoons, his presence is every where, his activity never 
slackens, wherever danger threatened or disorder began to take 
place, his firmness and perseverance, and skilful dispositions, 
crown his-operations with success. ‘* France and faction,” as 
Mr. St. John, in a letter to ae Grace, says, “ are the only 
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enemies England has reason to fear,” and Marlborough con- 
quered both; at least, while he beat the French, he gave a 
strength to the government which its enemies at home could 
not contend with. And well was it said by Prior, *‘ the con- 
quests and honours of the Duke of Marlborough, must be the 
subject of our historians, and the theme of our orators and 
poets.” ‘The Memoirs before us will prove an ample field to 
the historian: the statesman will read them with profit and 
wonder, and the soldier will gain emulation from the records 
which the achievements of Marlborough will engrave on his 
mind. 

But it is not with Marlborough alone we are conversant in 
these Memoirs. We are admitted into the privacy of Mr. 
Secretary Harley and Lord Godolphin ; we become acquainted 
also with Lord Peterborough and the brave Cadogan, with 
Lord Sunderland and Admiral Churchill, with the Prince 
Eugene, and, in short, with the Kings and Princes of Europe. 

The volume before us commences at the time of Marlbo- 
rough’s arrival at the Hague on the 25th of April, 1706, 
where he was welcomed with the usual testimonies of respect. 
To counterbalance, however, the satisfaction which he derived 
from the tranquil and prosperous state of England, the affairs 
of the continent bore the most gloomy aspect in Spain, in 
Italy, on the Upper Rhine, and in the Netherlands. ‘The cap- 
ture of Barcelona was the prelude to a-counter-revolution in 
the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia. The overbearing 
temper of the Earl of Peterborough, notwithstanding his bril- 
liant successes, involved him in a misunderstanding not only 
with Charles, but with Lord Galway and Das Minas; and 
every post brought remonstrances against his continuance in 
Spain, both from Charles himself and the court of Vienna. 

The correspondence of Count Muffei, the minister of the 
Duke of Savoy, with Marlborough, conveys a melancholy pic- 
ture of the disorder and tardiness which reigned in the military 
system of the confederates in Italy. 

On the Upper Rhine the Margrave of Baden displayed his 
usual frowardness and procrastination. With the court of 
Vienna he cavilled at every project that was submitted to his 
judgment, and in his turn proposed schemes which were ineffi- 
cient or impracticable. To use an expression of Marlborough, 
it seemed as if the German commander had no other object in 
view than to preserve his own capital and residence. 

In the Netherlands no efficient force could apparently be 
collected in time for offensive operations; and even could the 
means of aggression be provided, the situation of the country, 
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and the jealous spirit of the Dutch government, seemed to 
present insuperable obstacles to such enterprises as might 
speedily accomplish the object of the grand alliance. The 
obstructions which Marlborough experienced during the two 
first campaigns of the war from the Dutch deputies and 
generals, frustrated his skilful combinations, and more than 
once arrested his victorious career. In 1704, however, he was 
fortunately delivered from these shakles, and the splendid suc- 
cess of the campaign was the natural consequence. But in 
1705, the same pernicious system of controul was revived, and 
attended with the same fatal effects. In the present cam- 
paign, he, therefore, determined no longer to remain the sport 
of ignorance, timidity, or treachery, and formed the plan of 
leading an army into Italy, where he hoped to act without 
restraint, and to be again associated with Eugene, whose 
temper and spirit were congenial with his own. f 

Collaterally with this project, was the plan of the Marquis 
de Guiscard for adescent on thecoast of France. ‘This man, 
who had embraced at one time the ecclesiastical profession, 
was appointed Abbot of La Bourlay; but from some family 
disgust he quitted his Abbey, and forming a correspondence 
with the Camisards, who had risen in the Cevennes, he was 
compelled to retire from France; and having obtained the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Savoy and Eugene, he attracted the 
notice of the Pensionary Heinsius, was patronized by Mr. St. 
John, secretary at war, and finally, ingratiated himself with 
Marlborough. A distinct account of Guiscard’s plan appears 
in the Marlborough papers. : 

Marlborough, to whom we return, quitted England with the 
full expectation of leading an effective army into Italy; but 
soon after he reached the continent, he received the most 
pressing instances from the Emperor himself, to resume the 
design that had been foiled the preceding year on the Moselle. 
From the wavering conduct of the Margrave, it was decided 
that he should be left on the Upper, Rhine with a defensive 
force, and that Marlborough should take the command of the 
offensive army that was to be assembled on the Moselle. The 
time and mode of commencing operations were to be left to 
Marlborough, and the utmost secrecy was to be observed 
towards the German petty Princes. Though Marlborough 
knew that the country watered by the Moselle and the Saar, 
was the most vulnerable part of France, he had learned by 
experience to despair of any design which depended on the 
co-operation of the German Princes, or the promises of the 
imperial court. He, therefore, declined this proposal, and 
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persisted in his design of carrying the war into Italy. In this 
project he was seconded by his own government, and from the 
moment of his arrival at the Hague, he employed all his acti- 
vity and influence to collect the means of accomplishing his 
enterprise ; but he encountered insuperable obstacles from the 
Dutch, the Kings of Prussia and Denmark, and the jealousy 
fostered against the British court by the electoral family, was 
revived, and the offer of the garter, as well as the different 
regulations to secure the Protestant succession, were contemp- 
tuously treated as “ the effects of fear and self-interest !” 

Whatever opinions Marlborough might entertain towards the 
other German petty Princes, his influence softened the resent- 
ment which her Majesty was compelled to entertain for the 
electoral family, and aided by the Whigs, her interference was 
so far successful, that the court of Hanover manifested a more 
amicable temper, and a compromise was effected by the mis- 
sion of Lord Halifax, who was charged by the Queen to convey 
a public declaration of her friendship and esteem for her suc- 
cession, and her zeal for the Protestant settlement. 

While Marlborough was in vain endeavouring to overcome 
the objections of the Kings of Prussia and Denmark, as well 
as the Elector of Hanover, and the Landgrave of Hesse; and 
while he was concerting with Overkirk, the means of main- 
taining a defensive campaign in the Netherlands during his 
absence, his plans were suddenly disconcerted by disastrous 
intelligence from the Upper Rhine, Villars, who had not, 
like the Margrave, spent the season in suspense and inactivity, 
suddenly took the field, and being reinforced with a corps 
from the Netherlands under Marsin, forced the German lines 
on the Motta, drove the Margrave back to Lauta, reduced 
Drusenheim and Haguenau, which contained the principal 
magazines, and was preparing to overrun the palatinate. 

The fears of the Dutch now conquered their jealousies, and 
they were anxious only for the protection of Marlborough and 
the British. His plan for Italy was now abandoned, though 
the same motive rendered him anxious to give greater efficacy 
to the descent on the French coast. Full of chagrin and 
uncertainty respecting the plan and nature of his future opera- 
tions, he departed from the Hague on the 9th of May to 
assume the command of the army, that had been directed to 
assemble between Borchloen and Tongres. Accompanied by 
Overkirk, he passed through Ruremond, and arrived .at 
Maestricht on the 12th. From thence he proceeded without 
delay to review the Dutch troops, who being quartered on the 
Meuse, had already reached the point of rendezvous. The 
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enemy appeared, however, determined to mnintaia their posi- 
tion behind the lines which had been formed on the Dyle, and 
Marlborough looked forward to a campaign more inefficient 
than the rest. 

At this moment brighter prospects appeared to open to the 
British commander, who had established a secret correspon- 
dence with one Pasquier, an inhabitant of Namur, and con- 
ceived the design of surprising that fortress through his 
agency. In this design he combined two objects. If he 
secured Namur, he rendered the defensive system of the 
enemy ineflicient, by turning the right fiank of their lines ; 
and if they endeavoured to prevent the attempt, he'hoped to 
find an opportunity of forcing them to an engagement. With 
these views he adopted the resolution of advancing towards 
Tirlemont, which would at once favour the enterprise on 
Namur, and enable him to take a prompt and effectual advan- 
tage of the enemy’s movements. © 

The plan succeeded to his most sanguine wishes. Villeroy 
received positive orders to risk a battle for the safety of Namur, 
and the cavalry of the detachment under Marsin was recalled 
by hasty marches, to take a share in the expected conflict. 
The English troops had, therefore, no sooner approached the 
intended point of junction with the Dutch, than Villeroy and 
the Elector of Bavaria, with their united forces passed the 
Doyle, and directed their march on Tirlemont. Marlborough 
rejoiced at the disposition evinced by the enemy to meet him in 
the open field. He obtained a promise from the Danes to 
advance, by engaging for the discharge of their arrears, and 
sent the most pressing orders for the immediate junction of all 
his forces. 

On the 20th of May the English and Dutch forces united at 
Bilsen ; orders were instantly dispatched for the advance of 
the provision waggons ; and on the 22d, drawing towards the 
Little Gheet, our hero encamped with his right on Borchloen, 
and his left.at Corswaren. ‘The numerical total of his army 
was about 60,000 men; that of the enemy nearly the same, 
but with this advantage, that they possessed the strong ‘camp 
of Mont St. André. Mr. Coxe has given a full topographical 
description of this ground, rendered memorable by a battle 
which decided the fate of the Netherlands. It will be read 
with most interest from the Memoirs, and by reference to an 
accompanying map of the country, and the positions of the 
opposed armies. ‘The battle of Ramilies cost the enemy 
18,000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners, among whom were 
the Princes of Soubise and Rohan; and the desertion which 
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succeeded the engagement, swelled their loss to 15,000 men. 
The spoils of this memorable day amounted to eighty colours 
and standards, and almost the whole French artillery, with 
the baggage which had been ‘sent to the rear. The allies 
acknowledged 1,066 killed, and 2,567 wounded. 

The Elector and Villeroy, after escaping from the perils of 
the field, fled to Louvain, where they held a council in the 
market place by torch light, and hastily resolved to abandon 
the fortified towns and open country, and to save their dis- 
comfited army by a rapid retreat bebind the canal of Brussels. 
The humanity displayed by the victorious General towards his 
prisoners is recorded for the applause of an impartial posterity. 
From the field of battle he sent couriers with the joyful news 
to London, and to the Hague. The Queen, in her wonted 
style of gracious condescension, congratulated her victorious 
General on this signal success :— 


‘« T want words,” said she, ‘‘ to express my true sense of the great 
service you have done to your country, and I hope it will be a means 
to coufirm all good and honest men in their principles, and frighten 
others from being troublesome.” 


The intelligence of the victory of Ramilies, and its imme- 
diate consequence, excited as much énthusiasm i in England as 
that of Blenheim. A proclamation was instantly issued for a 
public thanksgiving, which, on the 29th of June, was cele- 
brated with the usual solemnity, the Queen repairing to the 
cathedral of St. Paul’s, in the same state, and amidst the 
same acclamations, as upon similar occasions. Addresses 
were poured in from all quarters; envy and malignity seemed 
to be silenced ; and the name of the undaunted and renowned 
General was mingled with that of his royal mistress in shouts 
of national exultation. 

Marlborough continued his successful career, and Brussels, 
Ghent, and the principal towns of Brabant surrendered. He 
received news of the relief of Barcelona, and the disastrous 
retreat of Philip into France. On this occasion his Grace 
wrote a congratulatory letter to the Earl of Peterborough, on 
his splendid success. A schism between the Walloon and 
French regiments, who composed the garrison of Antwerp, 
soon put it also In possession of the victorious General, whose 
successes decided the conduct of the King of Prussia, the 
Elector of Hanover, and other members of the ‘ Grand 
Alliance.” Even the sedate temper of Godolphin was warmed 
into enthusiasm, and knowing the shock it would prove to 
France, he earnestly pressed. Marlborough to direct his force 
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against Dunkirk. But the Duke well knew that such an attack 
could not succeed, while Ostend and Ypres were held by the 
enemy. He accordingly set to work to reduce Ostend, which, 
after considerable difficulty in the construction of works of 
attack, surrendered on the 6th of July, the besieged quitting 
the garrisén without military honours, and under promise not 
to bear arms against the allies for six months. | 

The difficulties respecting the arrangement of the govern- 
ment in the Netherlands, develope the jarring interests and 
views of the Dutch and the house of Austria. The battle of 
Ramilies, which produced a revolution in the Netherlands, 
opened up a new scene, by awakening the cupidity of the 
Austrian and Dutch governments for the possession of these 
rich provinces. A violent contest now arose, who should 
appoint, or rather who should exercise the powers of govern- 
ment ; but Joseph settled the matter by transmitting to Marl- 
borough a gracious letter, in the Latin tongue, stating that 
the government of the Belgic provinces could not be better 
confided than to the hand which had recovered them; and 
expressing a strong desire that neither the Duke himself, nor 
the Queen and States would object to a disposition so just, 
and so advantageous to the common cause. 

Marlborough was, himself not merely gratified by these 
spontaneous and unexpected proofs of favour and confidence ; 
but appreciated all the advantages to England, and the confe- 
deracy in general, from such an authority confided to his 
hands ; yet was he obliged ultimately to decline it by the 
opposition of the Dutch. | 

On the reduction of Ostend, Marlborough prepared to carry 
into execution a design he had already announced, of turning 
his efforts against Menin, which would secure the line of 
Lys, protect his conquests, and afford the means of pushing 
his attacks the next campaign. Menin was considered one of 
the master-pieces of the celebrated Vauban ; but on the 22nd 
of August a white flag was planted on the breach Marl- 
borough’s army had-made, and on St. Louis’s day the garrison 
marched out with the usual honours. The garrison lost 1,500 
men, and the allies no less than 3,000 killed and wounded. 
Dendermond and Ath were next besieged; the former surren- 
dered unconditionally to General Churchill on the 5th of Sep- 
tember. After the reduction of Ath, Marlborough broke up 
from Grametz on the 12th of October, passed the Dender at 
Leuze, and being rejoined by Overkirk, pitched his camp 
between Chievre and Lens, establishing his head-quarters in 
the Abbey of Cambron. Vendome; with the usual gasconade 
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of a Frenchman, boasted that during this movement, he would 
attack the rear guard of the allies; but he disappointed the 
hopes of the British commander, who really felt, all the 
eagerness which his antagonist affected to feel for an engage- 
ment. For though Vendome advanced from Mons at the head 
of a strong reconnoitring party, and made demonstrations of 
attack, he did not venture to carry his threat into execution, 
but retired as soon as his able antagonist took precautions to 
oppose him. MHaving relinquished all further operations for 
the present, Marlborough broke up from Cambron on the 26th, 
and fell back to Ghieslingen, between Enghein and Grammont. 


Here he left the command to Overkirk, and departed for 


Brussels, to regulate the government of the conquered pro- 
vinces. On the 3lIst he again rejoined the army, and in the 
beginning of November distributed his troops into quarters, 
the English at Ghent, the Danes at Bruges, and the troops of 
Prussia and Luneburgh along the Demer. Overkirk was left 
commandant in the low countries, Filly was sent to Louvain, 
General Salisch to Mechlin, and General Churchill was 
entrusted with the government of Brussels. The Duke him- 
self embarking on the 7th at Antwerp, repaired on the 9th to 
the Hague, to complete the arrangements which were rendered 
necessary, by recent occurrences on the Rhine, in Italy, and 
in Spain; to concert the plan of operations for the ensuing 
campaign; and to take a share in the negotiations, which the 
Dutch government had now opened with France. 

The affairs of Italy, though of great importance to the 
European family, are not further interesting in these Memoirs, 
than as they develope the indefatigable efforts of Marlborough 
in procuring succours of men and money, for the relief of the 
Duke of Savoy. Here Eugene contended with Vendome, and 
on this last being recalled to recover the fortresses of France 
in the Netherlands, the former had to contend with the Duke 
of Orleans and the Count de Marsin. ‘The siege of Turin, 
and the reduction of the garrison after it had blown away its 
last charge of powder ; 9000 men either killed or wounded on ~ 
the side of the French; Marsin himself mortally wounded ; 
the wreck of the army he had commanded driven in confusion 
or disgrace towards the borders of Dauphiné ; such were the 
results of the junction of Eugene with the Duke of Savoy; 
and the defeat of the French before Turin, produced, finally, 
the same effects in Italy, as their discomfiture in the Nether- 
lands. The jealousies of the Duke of Savoy and the Emperor, 
which had with difficulty been suspended in adversity, were 
revived by success ; and tle maritime powers had just reason 
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to complain, that the Emperor profited by this revolution of 
affairs to gratify his own interests, at the expense of the 
common cause. 

The military operations on the Upper Rhine were far from 
exhibiting the splendid character which marked the campaign 
in the Netherlands and in Italy. ‘The successes of Marlbo- 
rough had, indeed, chequed the enterprising spirit of Villars, 
who, instead of restoring the honour of the French arms in 
Germany, as he boasted at the commencement of the cam- 
paign, saw his forces diminished by continual draughts to the 
quarter, where the victorious army threatened to break through 
the iron frontier of France. Yet was the German commander 
unable to profit by the favourable turn of affairs, as his army 
was thinned by repeated draughts to feed the war in Hungary ; 
and he was himself sinking under a mortal disorder, which 
rendered him incapable of exertion, but irritable and impe- 
tuous, and impatient of advice or remonstrance. 

(To be continued.) 
OLE LEE LIE LEA IDE TE SLIT IDE ELLE OEE STE LO IA EDOLE TIEN | EE A ES LITE TOOLS, 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Claudius 

Buchanan, D.D. Late Vice-Provost of the College of Fort 

Wiliam in Bengal. By the Rev. Hugh Pearson, M.A. of 

St. John’s College,-Oxford. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Parker, Oxford ; Cadell and Davies, Strand, and Hatchard, 

Piccadilly, London. 1817. 


(Concluded from p. 537, Vol. 54.) 


Our readers will recollect that, in our last Number, we left 
Dr. Buchanan preparing for his projected journey to the South 
of the Peninsula of India. On the 22d of March, 1806, he 
obtained leave of absence from the government for six months, 
together with renewed assurances of the countenance and 
assistance formerly promised; but his preparations for this 
journey were again interrupted by a return of ague and fever. 
This attack was, however, less serious, and of shorter dura- 
tion than one he had before been seized with; so that at the 
end of the month he was able to wait upon the Governor 
General, who kindly offered to accommodate him with one of 
his tents for his intended journey to the coast. 

The design of this extensive journey cannot be better ex- 
plained than in the following quotation from an account which 
Dr. Buchanan afterwards published of his researches.* 





“* «In order to obtain a distinct view of the state of Christianity 
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* Christian Researches. 
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‘ and of superstition in Asia, the superintendants of the College had, 
‘before this period, entered into correspondence with intelligent 
‘ persons in different countries ; and from every quarter (even from 
‘the confines of China) they received encouragement to proceed. 
‘ But, as contradiciory accounts were given by different writers con- 
‘cerning the real state of the numerous tribes in India, both of 
‘ Christians and natives, the author conceived the design of devoting 
‘ the last year or two of his residence in the East to purposes of local 


* examination and enquiry. 
«« ¢ The principal objects of this tour were to investigate the state 


‘ of superstition at the most celebrated temples of the Hindoos ; to 
‘examine the churches and libraries of the Romish, Syrian, and 
‘ Protestant Christians ; to ascertain the present state and recent history — 
‘ of the Eastern Jews ; and to discover what persons might be fit 
‘ instruments for the promotion of learning in their respective coun- 
‘tries, and for maintaining a future correspondence on the subject 
‘ of disseminating the Scriptures in India.’ ” 


On the 3d of May Dr. Buchanan left Calcutta on his way to 
the south; and the same day arrived at Fulta, forty miles 
below that city. Dr. Buchanan, from the time of his arrival 
at Juggernaut, kept a regular journal of his tour, parts of 


‘which, it is well known, he afterwards published, on his return 


to this country. At Mohunpore, Dr. B. found Juggernaut in 
miniature ; at Buddruck, in Orissa, the bones of pilgrims, 
with which the road was strewed, gave frightful anticipations 
of what the Doctor was to witness at Juggernaut ;—as he 
moved on, Juggernaut’s temples began to multiply; the 
common huts were decorated by the horrid face of the idol ; 
the Sanyasses (holy men) were now more naked; the talk 
and manners of the Byraggies more licentious ; at Jagepoor, 
the names of the pilgrims are registered; and illustrious 
names for four hundred years back are found on giving a smail 
fee. Tigers abound in the neighbourhood of Juggernaut, 
and kill the pilgrims; one of Dr. Buchanan’s chief objects 
in this journey, of his stupendous temple and countless 
worshippers, of the impure rites and ceremonies exhibited by 
his priests, and of the cruel sacrifices by which this Moloch of 
the East is propitiated, the public have been so fully informed 
by the ‘‘ Christian Researches,” that it is unnecessary to 
repeat the dreadfully interesting narrative of the whole scene. 
Buddruck is but the vestibule. No record of ancient or 
modern history can give an adequate idea of the valley of 
sculls. It is the valley of Hinnon; a history of Juggernaut 
is a roll written within and without with blood, and obscenity, 


and woe ! ar 
There is something so exceedingly amiable and attentive in 
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Dr. Buchanan’s correspondence with his worthy coadjutor Mr. 
Brown, that even in the midst of the horrible scene before us, 
we are compelled to notice it. It is this : in almost every letter 
on this journey to Mr. Brown, Dr. Buchanan pats in a sentence 
of natural history, or of politics, or an anecdote, which Mr. 
Brown is to “ tell H.” Now H. was one of Mr. Brown’s 
children, who, it may he easily supposed, had contrived to get 
the “ man of God” to promise to send her some little piece 
of news. Our readers will, with this key, unlock the follow- 
ing quotation :— 


«* ¢ Tell H.’ continues Dr. Buchanan, ‘ that the temple of Jug- 
‘gernaut is so high, that men appear on the top of it like crows ; 
‘and that it is surrounded by a square area of great extent, in each 
‘side of which there is a gateway larger than the pagoda near your 
‘ house.’ 

«© «€ On Wednesday last, the great day of the Rutt Jattra, Moloch 
‘ was brought out of his temple amidst the voices of thousands and 
‘ tens of thousands of his worshippers, I was so close to him, that 
‘his Chief Priest presented to mea garland taken off Juggernaut’s 
‘ neck. ; 

<< ¢ When the Idol was placed on his throne, a shout was raised, 
‘such as I can never hear again on earth—not of melody or joyful 
‘acclamation, but a yell of approbation. The sublimity of the 
‘scene wrought in me strangely at times ; and I had sentences of the 
‘ Revelations and of Milton in my mind and on my lips, which I 
‘ applied perforce to ‘ the assembly of the first-born, and their blest 
‘ voices.’ ” 

*« «In Juggernaut’s temple nothing is to be seen of importance. 
‘ The Priests do not reside in it. They have their wives and children 
‘without. The service of the temple is performed by them in 
‘rotation; and the principal abomination within is perhaps the 
. att women, 'who twice inthe day exhibit themselves before 
‘ him.’” 


The number of pilgrims at this time at Juggernaut was 
between 200,000 and 300,000! At Visagapatam, in July, Dr. 
Buchanan visited the Pagoda at Seemachalum, which he thus 
describes :— fie Heh y 


«« « The pagoda at Seemachalum is in many respects more interesting . 
‘than Juggernaut. No scene of nature I have yet beheld is so 
‘ romantic as the site and vicinity of this temple, which is built ona 
‘rocky mountain. Youascend nearly a quarter of a mile by steps of 
‘ hewn stone and of live rock. A stream of pure water issues from 
‘the mount ; and this is the sacred fountain, and the origin of the 
‘temple. Here the idolatry of Juggernaut is exhibited in another 
‘form ; but the substance is the same.’ ” 


At Madras Dr, Buchanan visited the deputy Bishop at St. 
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Thomeé, and the ancient Portuguese library, in which, among 
other valuable books, he found the “ Bullarium Magaum Ro- 
manum,” or the Pope’s statutes at large during the dark ages. 
At Tritchinopoly is another famous library, and a Syrian 
church. At Pondicherry the Christians met and prayed under 
a tree, and the Brahmins mocked. At Tranquebar Dr. Bu- 
chanan visited the church of the famous Ziengenbalg, whose 
tomb is on the side of the altar, in this church, which he built. 
It was consecrated on the 2d of October, 1718, and Zeingen- 
balg died on the 23d of February, 1719. ‘The Jesuits at Pon- 
dicherry have a fine collection of ancient Indian history. They 
very politely gave the Doctor all the books he wanted, and 
letters of introduction to their brethren in the south. At the 
celebrated Pagoda of Chillumbrum, near Porto Novo, the 
Doctor was admitted into the interior, while the priests made 
Pooja, and the dancing girls were present. During the cere- 
mony two immense bells were rung and drums were beat. 
This was a remarkable scene ; Dr. Buchanan’s heart began to 
beat and he hastily retired. ‘Tanjore, says he, is the grand 
theatre of the gospel of late years. At the interest which Dr. 
Buchanan took in the ancient mission of Ziengenbalg, the 
missionaries were not a little surprised, while their ignorance 
of many subjects of his inquiry made them ashamed, and 
especially the notice which he took of the ancient glory of the 
mission compared with its present state: of the Rev. Messieurs 
Desgranges, Cran, Palm, Dr. John, and Mr. Kolhoff, Dr. 
Buchanan speaks in high terms. Mr. Kolhoff had been 
brought up chiefly in India, and excelled in a knowledge of the 
Tamul. The interview of Dr. Buchanan with the Rajah of 
Tanjore is so very interesting, that we present it entire :— 
“© € Tanjore, 2d Sept. 1805. 

«© «On my arrival here on Friday last, the 29th of August, great 
‘ numbers of Christians came to visit me ; and Mr. Kolhoff introduced 
‘some particularly tome, as being truly godly and intelligent men. 
* He gave me also an account of many triumphant deaths lately, both 


‘of men and women, young and old. 

«¢ © As I went to the Resident's house I passed through a long street 
‘inhabited by Christians only. They stood in rows as we passed, 
¢ and bowed affectionately to their Pastor, the young women coming 
‘ forward with lively confidence, and soliciting his benediction, The 


¢ infants also form themselves in little rows, and waiting his approach 


‘ make the customary salutation, ‘ God be praised.’ 

«© ¢ When we arrived at the Resident's, he told me that the Rajah 
‘had appointed next day (Saturday) at noon to receiveme. I p 
‘ ceeded accordingly to the palace, accompanied by the Resident: the 
‘ Rajah arose on our entrance, and taking me by the hand led me toa 
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‘seat on his right. Hespoke English very well, and intimated that 
‘ he knew me very well. After some conversation, he carried me up 
‘ to his splendid apartments, which are ornamented with the portraits 
‘ of the Tanjore kings. All around there is a display of gold, silver, 
‘and mirrors, English paintings, libraries, musical instruments, 
‘ orreries, portfolios of oriental drawings, and many curiosities in 
‘art and nature. Finding that I wished to hear the music of the 
‘ vina, he ordered up the chief musician. He has a band of twenty 
‘ performers of whom twelve play on the “vina, and one on the barp. 
‘ The whole black band can read English music. In the evening his 
* Highness sent the band to Major B. .where I dined. Six vinas and 
‘six singers played ‘.God save the King,’ in Tamul words, applied 
‘to the Maha Rajah, They played also a variety of English overtures 
* and Indian airs, the master of the band sitting by and keeping time. 

«© € My visit to the Rajah was very long. Our chief conversation 
‘related to Mr. Swartz. When I first mentioued his name, his 
‘ Highness led me up to the picture of the reverend apostle. He 
‘ then shewed me the design for the groupe for the marble monument, 
‘ now executing by Mr. Bacon in England. It representsthe Rajah 
‘ coming to the bed of the dying Swartz, and taking him affectionately. 
‘ by the hand, while a number of boys are weeping at his feet. 

** ¢ When I was about to depart, the Rajah presented me, to my 
‘ great surprise, with a picture of himself, a miniature about six 
‘ inches in length, elegantly set in a gold and silver frame, and glazed. 
‘ We then went down stairs and resumed our seats, I took this oppore 
‘ tunity (having previously acquainted the Resident with my purpose, 
‘ who communicated it to the Rajah) of thanking his Highness, in 
‘ the name of the society at home, and of all Mr. Swartz’s friends 
‘in India, for the remarkable kindness. shewn by the Rajah to that 
‘ worthy man, and to his successors, and for the munificent support 
‘granted lately by the Rajah to the body of Christians in his 
‘ dominions. : ; 

“© *To this he replied in suitable terms, declaring it to be his 
‘ purpose to befriend the Christians for ever. He then called for 
‘pawn; and immediately afterwards a servant came up with four 
‘ pieces of gold cloth of different kinds, which the Rajah taking into 
‘ his hands presented to me. He then put a chaplet of flowers round 
‘my neck, (this is the usual etiquette,) and a bracelet of flowers on 
‘my arms, and leading me and the Resident, one in each hand, to 
‘ the steps of the hall, he bowed and retired. 

«© « The Rajah has lately erected a College for Hindoos, Mohame. 
* medans, and Christians. Fifty Christian boys are admitted, and 
‘ taught by schoolmasters provided by the Missionaries. The expense 
‘ of this institution is (according to the account of the Resident) 
‘ about five lacks of rupees. But this includes the expense of buildings, 
‘It is also a charitable asylum for the aged, and a choaltry for 
‘travellers, there being an apartment for every denomination. His 
‘ Highness wished me to visit his College. It is about fifteen miles 
‘ from Tanjore. Heis now constructing a brass orrery to represent 
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‘the Tychonic system ; which he wishes to believe rather than the 
‘ Copernican, as it is the system of the Brahmins. He is still a 
‘ Heathen ; but Dr. John says he is a Cornelius. The Brahmins fear 
* him for his learning, and dread the result.’ ” . 


Sunday the 50th of August, Mr. Kolhoff read prayers in 
English to the Christians at Tanjore; Dr. Buchanan preached 
to a numerous congregation, it having been previously given 
out that a friend of Swartz’s had arrived; at eleven o’clock 
Dr. John preached to a full church, in the “Tamul language ; 
at five o’clock Mr. Horst preached in the Portuguese tongue 
in the small church out of the fort, in which Swartz first 


preached, and where now his body lies. The organ was 


drowned by the human voices, which sung a tune of Luther’s 
in a noble strain. The Doctor sat with his feet on the granite 
stone which covers the grave of Swartz. At nine o’clock on 
Monday morning, the celebrated Sattianaden, the venerable 
Hindoo preacher, delivered a discoyrse full of fire ; his natural 
eloquence and various intonation, “sh calculated to command 
attention, as he dwelt on the former darkness of India, the 
light of Ziengenbalg and Swartz, the present endeavour to 
spread the gospel, and lastly, the-light of heaven. The 
worthy missionaries have made the Doctor several presents, 
among the rest a gold and agate snuff-box, which had belonged 
to Swartz, a Hebrew Psalter, his Greek’ Testament, a beau- 
tiful gilt Syriac Testament, and some tracts in Syriac, trans- 
lated from the German. 
Two Presbyterian ministers had arrived at Visagapatam ; 
but at Cuttack, Balasore, Juggernaut, Ganjam, Rajahmundry, 
Nellore, and the intervening stations of the Doctor’s route, 
there was a total eclipse ; yet the Jesuits had hewn wood and 
drawn water for the Protestant mission, whose “ success during 
the last century has been very great ;” but schisms and dissen- 
sions disturbed both Protestants and Catholics; and the 


- Brahmins of the celebrated Pagoda of Seringham, near 


Tritchinopoly, had an idea that on “ the arrival of Buona- 
parte,” they were all, to the number of 40,000, “ to be made 
Christians !” A very likely thing, indeed, if we recollect how 
Buonaparte worshipped Mahomet in Egypt. 

There are granite stones of which the Pagoda, in question, 
is constructed, five feet square, and forty-one feet in length. 

In the province of Madura the Romish churches are frequent. 
At Aughoor, near Tritchinopoly, is a church where the priest read 
the Syrian Mass instead of the Latin, which he did not under- 
stand ; nor did his people understand the Syrian, for to them 
he preaches in Tamul, At this church there is an union of 
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the Romish ceremonies with Pagan superstitions. The priests 
have their Rutt Jattra built in the usual manner, with three 
cables to pull it; only that instead of the Hindoo devices, it 
has “ hell and the devils on the lower part, heaven and the 
blessed on the higher, and above all, the Pope and the Cardi- 
nals ;’” yet the Doctor's friend Joachim, the priest, “ did not 
seem conscious of any impropriety in having the Rutt,” 

From this place Dr. Buchanan proceeded to the Juggernaut 
of the south, Ramisseram, where Mussulmans and Hindoos 
have consecrated the names of Adam and of Abel. Ramis- 
seram is an island, as our readers know, and from it Doctor 
Buchanan crossed over to Ceylon, of which he hath both at 
this time and eighteen months after, given some account to 
the public in his Christian Researches. At Ramisseram he 
procured a catalogue of the books preserved in the temple from 
time immemorial. ‘They were all written on ollas, and had 
generally the aspect of great antiquity. ‘There were ninety-six 
Shanscrit volumes and seventy-two Tamul. Rama’s temple is 
a noble building ; the aisles, or porticoes of majestic height, 
are about six hundred feet long; no abbey or cathedral in 
Europe is of such magnitude; no human bone was seen in the 
{sland of Ramisseram ; all descriptions of people are more 
humane and intelligent than the Hindoos of Bengal. 

In Ceylon the fable of Adam’s flight from the Island is very 
current. The truth seems to be this. The Hindoos called 
Ceylon a paradise, on account of its spices and pearls, and 
precious stones; and the Musselmans believing it to be the 
Garden of Eden, introduced Adam and his family immediately. 
Dr. Buchanan found five priests at Jaffna, and ten in Ceylon ; 
all of the same order, St. Philip Nerius, and no priest of any 
other order is ever admitted to the Island. 

Dr. Buchanan’s return to Ramisseram then brings us to 
another spot, Tutycorin, where there is a rich Romish and a 
Dutch Protestant church. At this place there is a tribe of 
Hindoos called Parrawars, and the whole, without exception, 
are Christians in the Romish communion. The prince of the 
tribe supports the church which has the Rutt attached to it. 
In Palamcotta Fort, which is close to Tinavelly, there is a 
Protestant church and parsonage house. 

Dr. Buchanan’s interview with his Highness the Rajah of 
Travancore, at Trivandram, is very excellently described :— 


«© ¢On my arrival here, I found that Colonel Macauley was a 
‘hundred miles off, at Cochin. But I received a letter from him, 
‘ tendering his services in whatever way I wished to command them. 

« «Timmediately informed his Excellency the Minister (a noble 
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‘ Nayr of able and liberal mind) that I wished to pay my respects to 
‘his Highness the Rajah; for so are these illustrious personages 
‘ designated by the Company. 

«« ¢ The Rajah sent his Vakeel to announce that he would receive 
‘me in form next day. In the mean time he gave orders for my 
‘ accommodation and table. The Rajah’s servants accordingly came 
‘ the next day to escort me to the gate of the fort in which he resides. 
‘ The military were drawn out, and I was received on the steps of the 
* palace by the Minister and Secretary, who conducted me to the 
‘ Rajah’s apartment. He was more gorgeously dressed than the 
‘Rajah of Tanjore. He was twenty-five years old on the day I 
‘entered Trivandram ; and of five subjects of compliment which I 
‘had premeditated, this was one. He is an affable sensible man. 
‘ Heconversed on political subjects for about two hours; and was 
‘extremely desirous to have my opinion of the chief persons, 
‘ European and native, in Hindostan. His grand subject, however, 
‘ was to learn the particular purpose of my various and extensive tour. 
‘ Nobody had been able to satisfy him on this head, I was very 
‘candid with him, and declared my objects plainly. He appeared 
‘ to be alittle thoughtful, and I'did not know what impression I had 
‘ made on his mind. His whole court of Brahmins and Nayrs under- 
‘ stood every word that was said. When I wasabout to take my 
‘ leave, he expressed a hope that I meant to stay some days with him. 
‘I told him I should. 

**« «Onthe same day Isent to him the Rajah of Tanjore’s list of 
‘ books, and also the Ramisseram catalogue. He read over both 
‘with great pleasure. 1 then requested that he would order his 
‘ Brahmins to make out a similar list of their ancient books. He 
‘assented immediately ; but the Brahmins resisted. The Minister 
‘told me this. I asked whether the Brahmins governed the Rajah. 
‘ At my next audience the Rajah told me the list was preparing. 

‘© «Understanding that I had the Rajah of Tanjore’s picture, he 
‘ requested to see it. He was so much pleased with the beauty of 
‘the painting, that he desired to keep it for a day or two toshew it 
‘to his ladies. It was three days before I could get the Rajah of 
‘ Tanjore out of the Zenana. I mean to tell him this.’” 


An act of justice on the part of this Prince is so signal, we 
insert it also :— 


*« «Mr. Swartz's catechist, who accompanies me, is called Pascal. 
‘ He was heir to a person of property, who died some years ago at 
‘ Trivandram. He proceeded from Tanjore accordingly to claim his 
‘inheritance about four years ago ; but being a poor man, and ill 
‘supported, he was told by this court that his claim was not just. 
‘ Mr. Kolhoff requested I would take Pascal with me, and represent 
‘ his case tothe Rajah. I didso; but having no hope of getting any 
‘ thing forhim, I gave him an allowance as my interpreter. On my 
‘ second audience, I represented his case to the Rajah. The matter 
‘ was investigated in publie next day ; and on the day following (to 
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‘ the great astonishment of poor Pascal and all my servants) the Rajah 
« put him in possession of a house and land in this place, and granted 
‘him the option of inhabiting it, or selling it immediately. He 
‘also delivered to Pascal bonds amounting to about six thousand 
‘ rupees, and a‘great number of jewels. Pascal says he must build a 
* church for all this.’ ” 


_ Dr. Buchanan made a second successful application to the 
Rajah in behalf of a small body of native Christians at Moi- 
laddy, a district of ‘Travancore, who had hitherto been refused 
permission to build a church. 


“* ¢ Tasked the Rajah,’ says Dr. Buchanan, ‘ whether he had ever 
‘read of any people who were not allowed to worship their God ? 
‘The Minister was willing. At last the Rajah told me, he would 
‘ himself soon visit the district of Moiladdy, and would then point 
‘outa proper place forthe church. The Brahmins, I hear, first 
‘ opposed the measure, alleging that the English would soon have the 
‘country, if they were allowed to introduce their religion into it. 

“© ¢ At my last audience the Rajah was very gracious. He presented 
‘to me some shawls; and when I was taking leave, he put an 
‘emerald ring on my finger. He at the same time gave orders, that 
‘two of his officers (Nayrs) should attend me_ throughout his 
‘dominions, wherever I yvas pleased to go. This last favour was of 
‘avery peculiar nature, and altogether unexpected,’ ” 


From Trivandram Dr. B. went to Poontara on the sea coast ; 
and here, as at Tritchinopoly, he saw a Syrian church in the 
Romish communion. From Poontara to Angengo he travelled 
by the sea coast, and had the pleasure to see a church, * every 
four or five miles.” From Cape Comorin to Cochin, a distance 
of something more than one hundred miles, there are about 
an hundred churches on the sea shore alone. Of these the 
chief part are the Syrian Latin, or more properly, the Syrian 
Romish churches.. The priest reads the Syriac Liturgy, not 
one word of which the people understand, and he then walks 
off; or he reads the Latin Liturgy, with which the poor Chris- 
tians are equally edified. Some of the private Christians have, 
however, the prayers translated into Malayalim, or proper 
Malabar. The churches are snow white, and are generally 
built in a grove of trees. Before each, on the sand of the 
shore, is a lofty cross; which, like the church itself, is con- 
spicuous at a great distance. 

We are now to behold Dr. Buchanan among what have been 
called the schismatic Syrians, whose churches are all in the 
interior, whither Europeans were not allowed to go without 
permission of the Rajah. Dr. B. found one near Mavelicar, 
but the others were remotely situated in impenetrable forests, 


where * jungle fevers and tigers abound.” 
C 2 
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If the interviews of Dr. Buchanan with the Rajahs of Tan- 


jore and Travancore were amusing to our readers, his discus- 


sions with the ministers of the Syrian church at Mavelicar, 
are, in the highest, interesting to Christians. 


« ¢ The kasheeshas (Priests) received me on my arrival with much 
‘ civility, perceiving that I was accompanied by the Rajah’s servants. 
‘ Their curiosity to know the object of my visit was very great; still 
‘ greater when I took up their Syrian books and began to read ; and 
‘when I shewed them my printed Syriac books, which they could 
‘read. They. produced the Scriptures, and their Liturgy; also 
‘ Lexicons and Grammars, Syrian and Malayalim. The Malayalim, 
‘ or proper Malabar, is a dialect distinct from the Tamul; but the 
‘character is nearly the same. It is considered by the learned 
‘ Brahmins of this coast as the eldest and legitimate daughter of the 
‘ Shanscrit. 

«© «In the evening the church was lighted up for prayers, at 
‘ which a good many of the people attended. Nothing objectionable 
‘ appeared at this service. The Priests pronounced the prayers without 
‘ book, and chaunted their hymns, having their faces turned towards 
‘the altar. They have no images, but on the walls were paintings 
‘ from subjects of Scripture history. 

‘© « Next day being Sunday, I had an opportunity of seeing the 
‘whole service, morning and evening, as I sat in the chancel, with 
‘one of their books in my hand, The people were very decently 
‘ habited, and filled the church. 

«© «On Monday morning the four chief elders of the church came 
‘ with the Priests to visit me. I told them I knew their history, and 
‘ came as their friend, and the friend of their religion ; that I knew 
‘ they had been an oppressed people during along period. To all this 
‘they listened evidently with deep thought and perplexity. They 
‘then put afew questions tome. I told them I was about to visit 
‘their remotest congregations, intending to penetrate to Ranniel 
‘ itself. 

‘© ¢ Their countenances began now to assume great distrust, and 
‘ after a few civil sentences, they begged leave to withdraw. I cer- 
‘tainly appeared in a most questionable shape among these simple 
‘people, who had so little commerce with the world. In the 
* evening I invited them to another conference. I told them I should 
‘set off the next morning for the mountains; that I was much 
‘ obliged to them for their hospitable entertainment, and begged they 
‘ would accept something in return. I gave each of the Priests, some 
‘gold, and some to the elders of the church, for the poor; and 
‘desired their benediction, that I might go in peace. They then 
‘ retired with apparent reluctance, looking at the money with dubious 
‘ countenances. 

«© *T afterwards learnt that they immediately called an assembly. 
‘ Anold man arose and said, ‘ what if this stranger should prove to be 
‘atrue Christian, and a real friend?» What proof have we that he 
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‘is ourenemy ’ It is true no European ever visited us before: but 
‘ what say youto this man’s knowledge of our church at Antioch, 

‘ to his Syrian books, to his money ? Besides it is said that the Rajah 
* put an emerald ring on his finger. If he do not intend our good, 

‘ he may have power to hurt us.’ 

«« « They then conferred with Mr. Swartz's catechist, and my 
‘ other ettatte of all casts, concerning my family, country, profes- 

‘sion, my present journey, where I had been, and what I had been 
: doing, and what I intended to do. 

‘« © After this ordeal I was permitted to appear before their tribunal 
‘once more. The old Priest said he was afraid they had judged me 
‘ too hastily ; but that there were some circumstances which he would 
* now communicate as an apology for their suspicions.’ 

** Dr. Buchanan then relates the account which the venerable Priest 
gave him of the various attempts of the Roman Catholics to force the 
Syrian churches to join their communion, as the ground of their 
suspicions respecting his present visit, and the manner in which he 
at length succeeded in removing their fears and gaining their confi- 


dence. 
“* He next proposed to send a standard translation of the Scriptures 


in Malayalim to each of their fifty-five churches, on condition that 
each church should multiply the copies, and circulate them among 
the people. ‘To this they thankfully assented. 

** One of the elders named Thomas, or Didymus, stepped 
‘ forward and said, ‘ to convince you, Sir, of our earnest desire to 
‘ have the Bible in the Malayalim tongue, I need only mention that I 
‘ have lately translated the Gospel of St. Matthew for the benefit of 

“my own children, Itis often borrowed by the other families. It is 
‘ not in fine language ; but the people love to read it.’ 

** « But how,’ said the old Priest, ‘shall we know that your 
‘ standard copy is a true translation of our Bible ? We cannot depart 
‘ from our own Bible. It is the true book of God, without corruption ; 
‘ that book which was first used by the Christians at Antioch, What 
‘ translations you have got in the West we know not; but the true 
‘ Bible of Antioch we have had in the mountains of Malabar for 
‘ fourteen hundred years, or longer. Some of our copies are from 

‘ancient times; so old and decayed, that they can scarcely be 

* preserved much longer.” I rejoiced when I heard this. 

«* © But how,’ repeated the aged Priest, ‘ shall we know that yout 
‘ Western Bible is the same as ours* ‘ I have here,’ said I, 
‘ Western Syrian Bible, which yourselves can read; and I have an 
‘ English Bible, which will be interpreted to you. Let some portion 
‘ of Scriptures, selected at a venture, be accurately examined. You 
‘ can compare the whole at your leisure hereafter.’ They turned over 
‘the leaves of my Bible with surprise, having never seen a printed 
‘ Syriac Bible before. After some consultation, they proposed that 
‘ the 3d chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel should be critically compared, 

‘ word for word, in the Eastern Syrian, Western Syrian, and English. 
s * St. Matthew was selected, I believe, at the suggestion of Thomas, 

who had got his Malayalim translation in his hand. 
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“« « It wasan interesting scene to me to behold the ancient English 
‘ Bible brought before the tribunal of these simple Christians in the 
‘hills of Malabar. They sat down to the investigation with great 
‘ solemnity ; and the people around seemed to think that something 
‘ important depended on the issue. 

‘© €T helda Greek Testament in my hand, and proposed that the 
‘sense of the Greek copy should be first explained, as the New 
‘ Testament was first given to the world in Greek.’ 

*¢ Here a discussion arose respecting the comparative merits of the 
Greek and Syriac Scriptures, which Dr. Buchanan has given at length 
in his Researches. After which he adds, ‘ not thinking it prudent 
‘ to proceed further in this argument, I proposed that Jona (the aged 
‘ Priest) should first read his own Syriac as the standard, with which 
‘ the other versions should be compared. We accordingly began, and 
* soon finished the collation of the chapter. Jona was satisfied that 
‘the English Bible was a faithful translation. As for the Western 
‘ Syrian, it agreed with the Eastern nearly word for word. Thomas's 
‘ Maiayalim translation alone was faulty. | 

«¢ ¢ We next considered the establishment of schools ; the proposal 
‘ of which seemed very acceptable to them. 

‘* «My business was now done. The Priests observed, that it 
‘ wouid be necessary that their Bishop and Metropolitan, Mar 
‘ Dionysius, now residing at Candenad, near Cochin, should be 
‘ made fully acquainted with all that had passed ; as without his 
‘concurrence nothing could be done with energy inso extensive a 
‘ diocese. I told them I had already ascertained that the good Bishop 
‘ would willingly give his sanction to measures so beneficial to his 
‘ people, and that he would signify it to them officially in due time. 

«« ¢The people now informed me they had determined that one of 
‘ the priests, and one of the elders, should accompany me to the other 
“churches; and that letters should be sent before to announce our 
* coming. 

«© « Next day we took our departure from Mavelycar, and arrived 
‘ in the evening at the church of Chinganoor. The Priests and people 
‘came out, women and children in their holiday clothes, to meet us 
‘ at a little distance from thetown. The church is a spacious building, 
‘far superior toany thatI had yet seen. Near the altar are two 
‘ shrines of Bishops who died here. I requested Jesua the Priest to 
‘ select four of the chief elders, as representatives of the people, to 
* bear what had passed at Mavelycar. They received the proposal for 
‘ diffusing the Scriptures and establishing the schools with the utmost 
* cordiality. 

«« «T was here told, that no European, or even Romish Priest, had 
‘ ever penetrated farther into the country than this piace. Bartolomeo 
‘ was not here ; for there is not a single Roman church in this district 
‘of Malabar.’ ” 


The church of Calicherry is built on a hill; that of Colan- 
cherry in the bosom of a forest ; that of Ranniel, the limit of 


Dr. Buchanan’s proposed’ tour, is built on a steep hill. At 
‘ 
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the request of the venerable priests Dr. Buchanan, recorded his 
visit among them in the books of their churches. The country 
here is’ delightful, interspersed with hills, round which the 
rivers from the Ghauts wind their course; it is well cultivated 
too; and in this asylum the Bible during many, many ages 
- hath diffused its light and influence. Nerenam was formerly 
the residence of the Syrian Bishops 3 the episcopal chair, 
covered with red velvet, and decorated with copper studs, still 
exists, though the workmanship of other times ; the pastoral 
staff lay in one corner of the church, which is supposed to be 
nine hundred years old. 

Dr. Buchanan now returned to Mavelicar ; from thence he 
went to Aleppe, on the sea coast; and thence he returned into 
the interior of the country as far as Changanacherry, to visit 
the Romish churches in that quarter. At Pulingunne is a 
Syrian academy, ‘* under excellent management,” for the 
Cassanars of the Romish churches in that quarter. Strange ! 
but highly politic, the priests, who were surprised at Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s condescension in visiting them after he had been 
among the Syrian churches in the mountains, ‘* would not 
allow that the English were either heretics or schismatics.”’ 

At Candenad Dr. Buchanan had an interview with the vene- 
rable Mar Dionysius, the metropolitan of the Syrian church ; 
and at Udiamper our traveller visited the church in which the 
celebrated Synod was held in 1599, by Menezes, Archbishop 
of Goa. His next journey was to Cochin. From this spot he 
visited Cranganore, the place on which the Apostle Thomas 
is said to have first landed in India. The church of Paroor 
bears the Apostle’s name, and is said to be the most ancient in 
Malabar. Verapoli is the residence of a Romish Bishop, and 
the Pope’s Apostolic Vicar. The Bishop and Priests at Vera- 
poli seemed to think that life was more desirable than the pro- 
fession of one particular form of Christian worship ; for taking 
it for granted that the object of Dr. Buchanan’s visit was to 
subjugate them to the church of England, the Bishop in reply 
to a question of Dr. B. said; “ if the English government 
should desire it, (their subjugation to Protestantism,) and 
threaten to withdraw its protection if we did not comply, what 
alternative would be left ?” 

Dr. Buchanan visited also Angamalee, formerly the seat of 
the Archbishops of the Syrian churches in the mountains. 
When the Romish Archbishop Menezes, visited this place in 
1599, the Christians strewed the way up the hill with flowers ; 
and yet he came to burn the ancient libraries and archives of 
Angamalee! When Tippoo, in 1791, waged war against the 
King of Travancore, he sent detachments, 3 in every direction, te 
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‘“« « It wasan interesting scene to me to behold the ancient English 
‘ Bible brought before the tribunal of these simple Christians in the 
‘hills of Malabar. They sat down to the investigation with great 
‘solemnity ; and the people around seemed to think that something 
‘ important depended on the issue. 

“* €T helda Greek Testament in my hand, and proposed that the 
‘sense of the Greek copy should be first explained, as the New 
‘ Testament was first given to the world in Greek.’ 

‘© Here a discussion arose respecting the comparative merits of the 
Greek and Syriac Scriptures, which Dr. Buchanan has given at length 
in his Researches. Afier which he adds, ‘ not thinking it prudent 
‘ to proceed further in this argument, I proposed that Jona (the aged 
‘ Priest) should first read his own Syriac as the standard, with which 
‘ the other versions should be compared. We accordingly began, and 
‘ soon finished the collation of the chapter. Jona was satisfied that 
‘the English Bible was a faithful translation. As for the Western 
‘ Syrian, it agreed with the Eastern nearly word for word. Thomas's 
* Malayalim translation alone was faulty. 

«« ¢ We next considered the establishment of schools ; the proposal 
‘ of which seemed very acceptable to them. 

‘* «My business was now done, The Priests observed, that it 
‘ wouid be necessary that their Bishop and Metropolitan, Mar 
‘ Dionysius, now residing at Candenad, near Cochin, should be 
‘made fully acquainted with all that had passed ; as without his 
‘cancurrence nothing could be done with energy inso extensive a 
‘ diocese. I told them I had already ascertained that the good Bishop 
‘would willingly give his sanction to measures so beneficial to his 
‘ people, and that he would signify it to them officially in due time. 

«* ©The people now informed me they had determined that one of 
‘ the priests, and one of the elders, should accompany me to the other 
“churches; and that letters should be sent before to announce our 
* coming. 

«« « Next day we took our departure from Mavelycar, and arrived 
‘in the evening at the church of Chinganoor. The Priests and people 
‘came out, women and children in their holiday clothes, to meet us 
‘ at a little distance from thetown. The church is a spacious building, 
‘far superior toany thatI had yetseen. Near the altar are two 
‘ shrines of Bishops who died here. I requested Jesua the Priest to 
‘ select four of the chief elders, as representatives of the people, to 
‘ hear what had passed at Mavelycar. ‘They received the proposal for 
‘ diffusing the Scriptures and establishing the schools with the utmost 
* cordiality. . 

«« « T was here told, that no European, or even Romish Priest, had 
‘ ever penetrated farther into the country than this place. Bartolomeo 
‘ was not here ; for there is not a single Roman church in this district 
‘of Malabar.’ ”’ 


The church of Calicherry is built on a hill;. that of Colan- 
cherry in the bosom of a forest ; that of Ranniel, the limit of 


Dr. Buchanan’s proposed tour, is built on a steep hill. At 
‘ 
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the request of the venerable priests Dr. Buchanan recorded his 
visit among them in the books of their churches. The country 
here is’ delightful, interspersed with hills, round which the 
rivers from the Ghauts wind their course ; it is well cultivated 
too; and in this asylum the Bible during many, many ages 
- hath diffused its light and influence. Nerenam was formerly 
the residence of the Syrian Bishops; the episcopal chair, 
covered with red velvet, and decorated with copper studs, still 
exists, though the workmanship of other times ; the pastoral 
staff lay in one corner of the church, which is supposed to be 
nine hundred years old. 

Dr. Buchanan now returned to Mavelicar ; from thence he 
went to Aleppe, on the sea coast; and thence he returned into 
the interior of the country as far as Changanacherry, to visit 
the Romish churches in that quarter. At Pulingunne is a 
Syrian academy, ‘* under excellent management,” for the 
Cassanars of the Romish churches in that quarter. Strange ! 
but highly politic, the priests, who were surprised at Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s condescension in visiting them after he had been 
among the Syrian churches in the mountains, ** would not 
allow that the English were either heretics or schismatics.”’ 

At Candenad Dr. Buchanan had an interview with the vene- 
rable Mar Dionysius, the metropolitan of the Syrian church ; 
and at Udiamper our traveller visited the church in which the 
celebrated Synod was held in 1599, by Menezes, Archbishop 
of Goa. His next journey was to Cochin. From this spot he 
visited Cranganore, the place on which the Apostle Thomas 
is said to have first landed in India. The church of Paroor 
bears the Apostle’s name, and is said to be the most ancient in 
Malabar. Verapoli is the residence of a Romish Bishop, and 
the Pope’s Apostolic Vicar. The Bishop and Priests at Vera- 
poli seemed to think that life was more desirable than the pro- 
fession of one particular form of Christian worship ; for taking 
it for granted that the object of Dr. Buchanan’s visit was to 
subjugate them to the church of England, the Bishop in reply 
to a question of Dr. B. said; * if the English government 
should desire it, (their subjugation to Protestantism,) and 
threaten to withdraw its protection if we did not comply, what 
alternative would be left ?” 

Dr. Buchanan visited also Angamalee, formerly the seat of 
the Archbishops of the Syrian churches in the mountains. 
When the Romish Archbishop Menezes, visited this place in 
1599, the Christians strewed the way up the hill with flowers ; 
and yet he came to burn the ancient libraries and archives of 
Angamalee! When Tippoo, in 1791, waged war against the 
King of Travancore, he sent detachments, in every direction, te 
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destroy the Christian churches, and particularly the ‘ancient 
edifices of Angamalee. 

Of the Syrian churches it may be sufficient now to observe, 
that “their doctrines are not in essentials at variance with 
those of the church of England.” 

The information which Dr. B. had received from the Syrian 
Christians in the Peninsula of India, had excited in him a 
strong desire to visit their fellow churches in Chaldea and Syria. 
In consequence of this inclination he purposed, after returning 
to Bengal, to visit the coast of Coromandel; thence sail up 
the Persian Gulf, and travel by land over into Palestine. On 
the 15th of March he reached Calcutta, having accomplished 
an arduous but most interesting journey of more than five 
thousand miles. The College of Fort William was now 
reduced within very narrow limits. The offices of Provost and 
Vice-Provost were abolished ; and the Professorships reduced 
to three; viz. the Hindostanee, Bengalee, and Perso-Arabic ; 
it being intended that the students should only be attached to it 
on an average for a single year. 

The public know from the “ Reports” of the Bible Society 
how the various translations of the sacred Scriptures {nto the 
languages of India have been effected, since Dr. Buchanan 
first.set the example by the translation into the Malayalim ; 
and we, therefore, pass over a large portion of these 
“‘ Memoirs,” without taking up our reader’s time by an ana- 
lysis of those parts which go into the detail of these transla- 
tions. With respect to the journey overland to Europe, Dr. 
Buchanan was compelled reluctantly, by political and military 
obstacles, to abandon it; but still he went round to Bombay, 
and his bold and interesting visit to Goa, that metropolis of 
the Roman Catholic religion in the East, and the Christian 
courage and benevolence he here evinced, cannot be more 
strikingly displayed than in his own words. 


“¢ «Qn my arrival) at Goa, I was hospitably entertained by Captain 
‘Schuyler. He and Colonel Adams introduced me next day to the 
‘ Viceroy, who affects great pomp, rails at the French, and is a true 
‘ Frenchman at heart. . Next day Major Pareira went up with me to 
‘old Goa. The Archbishop received me cordially. I professed a 
‘ purpose of remaining some days there. This, it seems, was unusual, 
‘and it occasioned some discussion and difficulty. At last I was 
‘ received by one of the Jnguisitors ; not your friend, (who lives ata 
‘ distance from the place,) but by the second Inquisitor, Josephus a 
§ Doloribus, the chief agent of the Inquisition, and the most learned 
‘ man of the place. By this malleus hereticorum was I received in his 
‘ convent of the Augustinians, in asuite of chambers next his own. 
‘ He was extremely communicative. All the libraries were opened ; 
‘and were extensive and valuable beyond my expectation. That of 
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‘ the Augustinians alone appeared to be larger than the library of the 
¢ College of Fort William. 

«© © My object all this time was the Inquisition ; and I gleaned 
‘much information imperceptibly. I disguised my purpose for the 
‘ first three days, and the Inquisitor referred me to various books and 
‘ documents elucidating the very subject I wanted to investigate ; so 
‘that, on the fourth day, I attacked him directly on the present state 
‘ of the Inquisition. 

«< ¢T had already discovered that it was abolished in 1775, by the 
‘court of Portugal, on account of its inhuman rigour ; that in 1779 
‘ it was restored on the accession of the present Queen ; and that it 
‘ has been in operation ever since. On its restoration, its rigour was 

‘ qualified in some points. It was notto havea public Auto da Fe; 
‘ but it was permitted to have a private one annually. The dungeons 
‘ and torture remain the same. It has power to incarcerate for life ; 
‘ and there are now victims in its cells. The tribunal is supported in 
‘its ancient pomp; and its establishment is full. In fact, it is the 
‘ only department which is alive in ancient Goa. 

«¢ € Josephus 4 Doloribus was alarmed when he discovered the real 
‘ drift of my enquiries. I told him, that he had now said so much, 
‘ he might as well tell me all ; and that I should not leave Goa till I 
* had seen the Inquisition. Heat last consented to shew me the great 
‘hall. 1 accompanied him, clothed in the solemn robes of his office. 
‘ When I had surveyed the place awhile in silence, I desired that he 
* would now let me go below aud visit the dungeons. He refused ; 
‘ and here our first contest began. I told him, that if he did not open 
‘ the dungeons, and let mecount the captives, and enquire into the 
‘ periods of their imprisonment, and learn the number of deaths 
‘ within the last year, I should naturally believe that he had a good 
‘ reason for the concealment; and that the ancient horrors of the 
‘ Inquisition stiJl subsisted. Whereas, if he would now unbar his 
‘locks, I could only declare to the public the truth as it was; and 

* nothing would be left to imagination. He felt the force of this ; 
‘but answered, that he could ‘not oblige me, consistently with his 
‘ oath or duty as an Inquisitor. I observed, that he bad broken that 
‘ oath frequently, during the four last days ; and that he had himself 
* noticed in his own justification, that the ancient regulations of the 
‘ church were in many instances obsolete. I then put the following 
. _ question solemnly ; ‘ declare to me the number of captives which 
‘are at this moment in the dungeons below.’ ‘ That, Sir, is a 
‘ question,’ said he, ‘ which I must not answer.’ 

«* «T was now inthe hall where the captives were wont to be 
‘ marshalled when they proceeded to the flames. I contemplated 
‘ the scene awhile with mournful reflection, and then retired. The 
‘alcaides and familiars of the holy Inquisition stood around me, 
‘ wondering at my introduction intothe hall, and my conversation 
‘ with the Inquisitor. I went intoa neighbouring church, and rami- 
‘ nated on what I had seen and heard, I resolved to go again to the 
‘ Inquisition. The familiars thinking I had business with the 


* Inquisitor, admitted me. I immediately saw a poor woman sitting 
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‘on abench in the great hall. She appeared very disconsolate, and 
* was waiting to be called before the tribunal inthe next room. I 
* went towards the tribunal, and was met at the door by Josephusa 
‘ Doloribus, who seemed to have lost his temper at this intrusion, and 
‘exclaimed ‘ Quid vis tu Domine ?’ All our dicourse was in Latin. . 
‘ I told him I wanted to speak with the chief Inquisitor, who was on. 
‘the bench. I then looked at the poor woman very significantly, and 
‘ then at him—And what has this poor woman done? He was silent 
‘ and impatient to lead me out. When we came to the head of the 
‘ stairs, I took my last leave of Josephus a Doloribus, and repeated 
‘ once more in his ears, what I had pleasantly pronounced before in. 
‘our amicable discussions about the Inquisition, ‘ Delenda est 
‘ Carthago.’” 


Dr. Buchanan arrived in London in the month of August, 
1808 ; he soon after went down to Scotland to see his aged and 
pious mother; his return to England, and his visits to the 
chief cities, the universities, &c. occupy a considerable por- 
tion of the ** Memoirs.” His residence in London; his dis- 
courses in the various churches of the metropolis are known 
tu our readers. 

The second marriage of Dr. Buchanan seems to have been 
exceedingly fortunate. ‘The lady on whom he placed his affec- 
tions was Miss Thompson, daughter of Henry ‘Thompson, Esq. 
of Kirby Hall, near Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 

This union was, however, soon to cease. On the 23d of 
March, 1813, Mrs. Buchanan died in the 36th year of her age. 
Neither of her infant sons survived her. The Doctor was 
inconsolable, yet resigned at this dispensation of Providence, 
which, far from lessening his exertions and zeal, seems to have 
given them fresh energy ; yet such was the precarious state of 
his own health, that we are now to look on him only as an 
invalid. In 1811, he had received a slight debilitating stroke, 
of the paralytic kind, affecting his voice and right hand. All 
the world knows the object of his residence at Broxburne, in 
Hertfordshire, where he superintended the printing of the 
Syriac Testament. Of his latter end, we cannot do otherwise 
than give a place here to the letter of his confidential servant, 
to the Rev. Mr. Kempthorne, and which describes it better 
than language of ours could possibly paint. 


‘¢ ¢ Broxbourne, 12th Feb. 1815. 
** © Rev. Sir, 

** « In case of your not having been made acquainted, through the 
public papers, of the decease of my dear master, Dr, Buchanan, I 
feel it my duty to write to you on the subject, 

‘“* « The Doctor’s state of health, as you may have understood, had 
improved, during his residence here, up to the time of his late visit 
to Yorkshire : but the fatigue of that journey, probably, added to an 
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attendance, in a week after his return, in bad weather, at the funeral 
of Mr. Henry Thornton, brought on an apparently slight indisposition, 
which the Doctor himself, I believe, considered merely acold. On 
Thursday last, however, while making a morning’s call on some of 
the neighhours, he was taken with something of a fainting fit, which 
passed off, without his considering it of consequence enough to require 
medical assistance. As the sickness came on again towards evening, 
I took the liberty to disobey my master’s orders, and to send for the 
medical gentleman, whose skill had so much appeared in the improve- 
ment of the Doctor's health in the preceding months, This gentleman 
was with him about nine o'clock in the evening, and did not express 
any apprehension of danger. Dr. Buchanan retired a little past ten, 
saying he was better ; and as he expected to get a little sleep, wished 
me not to disturb him, to take the second medicine, till he rang the 
bell. About half past eleven, sitting on the watch for the summions, 
I fancied I heard something of a hiccough; which induced me, 
contrary to orders, to enter the chamber, and to enquireif he was 
worse. Hesignified he was worse. On which I instantly alarmed 
the family, and sent for assistance ; and then returned to the bedside, 
where my master appeared labouring under a spasm in the breast. 
He intimated a wish for me to hold his head ; and in this posture, 
without struggle or convulsion, his breath appeared to leave him ; so 
that before twelve, by which time Mr. Watts the printer, Mr. Yeates, 
and a few other neighbours, were with me, we were obliged to 
conclude, that our excellent friend's spirit had joined the glorified 
saints above. I should have mentioned, that on returning home in 
the morning after the ft, Dr. Buchanan seemed Jame on the left 
side ; but, asit went off, he did not think it of any consequence. 
I have reason tothink it might be a third attack of paralysis. The 
medical man, on his coming after my master’s dissolution, said it did 
surprise him. A letter was immediately forwarded, by express, to 
communicate the melancholy intelligence to my master’s family in 
Yorkshire ; from whence some one is hourly expected. Mr. Macaulay 
was also written to ; and Mr. Simeon, at Cambridge. On Saturday 
Mr. Babington, the member for Leicester, came down, and approved 
of the precaution and arrangements taken immediately after the 
departure of my master; both as to putting sealson the drawers, 
study, &c. &c. ' 
‘« With the greatest respect, 
“© T beg to subscribe myself, 
** Rev. Sir, 
“¢ Your most obedient, faithful servant, 
“« T Vaux.” 


Such was the sudden summons by which, on the 9th of 
February, 1815, in the 49th year of his age, this eminent 
servant of God was called to his heavenly rest. To himself 
it could scarcely be said to have been unexpected. The debili- 
tated constitution which he brought with him from India, and 
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the repeated shocks it had subsequently sustained, led him 
habitually to regard his continuance in life as extremely un- 
certain and precarious ; while his various afflictions, personal 
and domestic, had tended to withdraw his thoughts and affec- 
tions from the world, and to fix them on spiritual and eternal 
objects. We have seen, that in fulfilling the important engage- 
ment which terminated his earthly course, he evidently ap- 
peared to be working while it was called “ to-day,’’ and to be 
constantly anticipating the near approach of “ the night,” in 

which he could no longer work. Of his habitual preparation 
for the hour of his departure, no one can entertain a doubt, 

who has marked the scriptural foundation of his faith, and the 
unquestionable evidences of its sincerity, in the long and 
uniform tenor of his truly Christian career. It might, perhaps, 
have been desirable, both for himself and for others, that 
some interval, however short, had been vouchsafed, in which 
this ** good and faithful servant” of his Lord might have had 
an opportunity of renewing his repentance, of testifying his 
faith, of perfecting his patience, of purifying and exalting his 
charity, of bidding a more solemn and express farewell to 
‘* things seen and temporal,” of preparing more deliberately 
and devoutly for an immediate entrance upon “ thing unseen 
‘and eternal.” Such an interval, however, so precious to 
the generality of mankind, and usually so important, the 
Divine Wisdom did not see fit to grant tothe subject of these 
Memoirs. Neither, indeed, can it be said to have been neces- 
sary. The readers of the preceding narrative have already 
observed Dr. Buchanan in India, upon what he strongly, 
though erroneously, believed would prove his death-bed ; and 
they have witnessed the deeply penitent, yet resigned and 
peaceful frame of mind, which he then exhibited. Such, as 
we are evidently authorized to conclude, only of a more 
mature and heavenly nature, would have been his testimony 
and his feelings, had he been allowed again to express them. 
In the absence of any such opportunity, we must be contented 
to recur to that scene ; and, together with the recollection of 
his subsequent * work of faith, and labour of love, and 
‘“‘ patience of hope,’ endeavour to enter into the full meaning 
of the following brief sentence, which occurs amidst a few 
other “ private thoughts,” anc in which its author appears 
plainly to have anticipated the probability of some final stroke, 
which should impede the exercise of his faculties, and prove 
the prelude to his departure. “ If,” said he, “ my mind and 
“© memory should be affected by illness of body, [ shall look 
“tomy head, Christ. [ am but a member.” From any 
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painful infliction of this kind, Dr. Buchanan was mercifully 
spared ; and, after having paid the last sad tribute of affection 
to the friend and benefactor of his early years, was removed 
almost contemporaneously, and re-united to him, and tv other 
kindred spirits of the “ just made perfect,” in regions where 
sickness and sorrow, change and separation, are for ever un- 
known. 


O_O 


Les Jeunes Vendéens ; ou le frere et la seur: relation de faits 
veritables pour la jeunesse. Par feu Madame Bernard, a 
Londres, chez Bousey et Fils. 1818. 


Tuis little volume is an interesting relation of facts founded 
on the war of La Vendee, in which the authoress lost her 
husband and two of her brothers. We are glad to find that 
though this is a posthumous tale, a name sufficiently known 
to the public, vouches for the authenticity of the original 
manuscript. Last autumn, Mr. Alexander Jamieson informs 
us in a preface, which he has written for the work, that he 
read the manuscript in Paris. Madame Bernard engaged him 
to have it printed in London. He has fulfilled his promise ; 
and, we suppose, without altering in any shape the style or 
plot of ‘Les Jeunes Vendéens.” This, however, is saying 
nothing. Madame Bernard has left an orphan daughter, and 
the work is actually published for her benefit by Messrs. Boosey 
and Sons. Charity, which would prompt us to the relief of 
distress, arms us with courage in defence of ‘this little volume. 
Here there is no author to defend the faults which criticism 
might detect, no parent to plead for her offspring; but a 
Briton steps forth in a Briton’s* right, and we join him in 
thus publicly inviting our readers ‘‘ to come and see,” with us, 
how much men will risk in defence of their country, their 
King, and the altars of their God. : . 

The tale of the “ Young Vendeans” opens with a topogra- 
phical description of their country, and especially of the 
chateau of the Marquis de Beauregard, whose son Eugéne, 
and daughter Eugénie, are, in fact, “ Les Jeunes Vendéens.” 
The Marquis had gone to Paris during the crisis in which the 
virtuous Louis XVI. perished; and finding it impossible. to 
remain in.that city with safety to himself, his lady, and two 
younger children, he contrived, by many hair-breadth escapes, 
to.find an asylum in England. 








* It appears by the preface, that Mademoiselle Bernard was born 
in England. 
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Having thus disposed of the parents, Madame Bernard then 
introduces to her readers the son and daughter; the former 
about twenty years of age, the latter about sixteen. A sister 
of the Marquis had taken the veil, and was, at the time we 
speak of, the Superior of a convent. With this noble Abbess 
was Eugénie, when her brother took the field at the head of 
his father’s vassals. And so secluded was the convent in 
which our young heroine lived, that the Abbess reckoned her- 
self and her charge pretty secure from persecution or destruc- 
tion; but in this expectation she was not long allowed to . 
indulge, and her chief business then was to send to their 

arents or relations, the pupils and novices and amiable sisters 
whom she had governed and instructed with so much pleasure 
and profit to all parties. In dismissing ker charge, one by one, 
and sending her pupils and novices to remote and undisturbed 
places, the Abbess discovers extraordinary powers of discrimi- 
nation and foresight. She had concealed from all her charge 
the motives by which she was actuated in thinning the convent. 
Eugénie anxious to know why the pupils and novices were sent 
away, one after another, applied for information to one of the 
sisters whom she very much loved ; but this religieuse avoiding 
the questions, excited still more the curiosity of the inquirer, 
who forthwith applied to her aunt the Abbess. As she entered 
the apartment, she found in conversation with the Abbess, the 
venerable ‘* curé de sa paroisse.” In him Eugénie beheld a 
second father, for she had reason to fear, not having heard of 
their flight, that her parents had both fallen victims to the 
popular fury of the wretches in Paris. This man, the Rector, 
had been obliged to flee from his parish, when the revolutionary 
government placed in his stead a creature of their own 
choosing, and one who was rather a spy and informer than a 
priest of religion. The Rector, whom Madame Bernard, from 
the circumstance we have just mentioned, hath denominated 
the “* Hermit,” acts a very conspicuous part throughout the 
tale. It is always well in an author to inculcate religious pre- 
cepts; but when a minister of religion is introduced, it is the 
sure way to make those precepts be listened to, provided he 
who teaches them, exhibit in his own life the practice of the 
truths he professes to believe: and such is “ le bon ermite ” 
in‘the hands of Madame Bernard: and such are the lights in 
which we must view the instructions, the care, and watchful- 
ness * du bon viellard.” 

On seeing the Rector, Eugénie first inquired after her 
parents, and learning that they were in perfect security, her 
next inquiry was after her brother Eugéne, whom she was 
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happy to learn “les braves Vendéens ” had placed at their 
head. But when the Abbess proceeded to tell her niece of the 
misfortunes and massacres which disgraced France; when she 
announced to this young lady the murder of the virtuous Louis 
XVI.; Madame Bernard has contrived to present us with a 

icture of horror so exquisitely drawn, that we present our 
readers with the original. 


‘< L’ Abbesse fut effrayée de voir que sa niéce s’étoit assise traquille- 
ment, qu’elle avoit les yeux fixes, et que son esprit paroissoit par- 
faitement tranguille, sa bouche étoit entr’ ouverte, sa vue égarée, 
comme si elle eit été ensavelie dans les réves les plus profonds, et 
avec toute l’ap2thie d’un €tre qui ne voit, ni n’entend rien de ce qui se 
passe autour de lui.” 


This picture of horror is, however, only the first of a series 
which succeed to give the reader a complete idea of the most 
profound sorrow; for the young lady is taken very ill, and her 
reasonings on the fate of her King and country are little calcu- 
lated to assuage the grief to which she had become a prey. 

The Hermit had been sent by Eugéne to conduct from the 
convent to a place of safety the Abbess and her neice; but so 
much was this last attached to her aunt that she would not 
quit her. The Hermit is dispatched alone, and a few days 
after, the monastére was surrounded by a party of soldiers, who 
said they had come, ‘* rendre au monde des femmes qui, sans 
doute, seroient enchantées de quitter leur prison.” The com- 
mander of these troops makes a long speech to the holy sister- 
hood on their imprisonment in a convent, the pleasures and 
joys of the world, and the sweetness of liberty; but to his 
astonishment, finds none of his hearers disposed to close with 
the propositions which he made tothem. Brief is his resolu- 
tion. ‘The sisterhood are made prisoners, and Eugénie, the 
most handsome among them, is offered her liberty by the revo- 
lutionary chief St. Florent, but determined to share with her 
aunt every danger, she indignantly refuses the offer. ‘The 
other officers are offended at this piece of gallantry in the 
selfish chief ; and among them is one, who by his mien, attracted 
the attention of Eugénie; however, she and her aunt are now 
put on their route to be forthwith transferred to Nantes. Now 
they are arrived at Puictiers, when St. Florent, who had made 
them prisoners, is sent on another expedition, and the young 
officer, Adolphe St. Aubin, who had already arrested the atten- 
tion of Eugénie, tinds opportunities of making her captivity 
as agreeable as his honour to the *‘ name of the law” would 
permit. Adolphe, however, was called away from his prisoners, 
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whose rank the authorities of Poictiers were now apprised of, 
and this added to the rigour of Eugénie’s captivity with that of 
her aunt. It would be anticipating the denouement of the plot 
to go further into the detail. After giving her readers some of 
the most awful pictures of the sanguinary revolutionary 
punishments at Nantes, Poictiers, and other places; in all 
which the perils and courage of Eugénie de Beauregard are 
very conspicuous, Madame Bernard leaves Messieurs Carrier 
and Lamberty for a while, and introduces Mons. St. Florent 
again to us, and throughout these scenes of the tale increases 
that interest which she had begun. 

The revolutionary tribunal at Poictiers finding it could not 
with safety put to death the sister and aunt of a Vendean 
General, send our captives forward to Nantes, at that time 
the theatre of every species of wanton butchery and crime. 
After lying in prison there for many months, Carrier and Lam- 
berty quarrel about Eugénie. Lamberty, however, carries her 
off, and places her on board one of those vessels which were 
stationed on the Loire for the purpose of drowning the unfor- 
tunate royalists. The victims were here tied together in pairs, 
back to back, and dropped into the river by a trap board in the 
hold of the vessel! But from this forlorn incarceration 
Eugénie is rescued by Adolphe St. Aubin, who also informs 
her brother where she is, and we then see her arrive safely at 
Saumur, in the company of the Hermit. It is now we learn 
that St. Florent had forsaken the blues, or republican. army, 
and joined Eugéne de Beauregard, at the head of the Vendeans. 
The joy of St. Florent is great on seeing again the interesting 
Eugénie. But this joy is soon changed into jealousy. For 
in an engagement which took place a few days after, young 
Adolphe St. Aubin is taken prisoner, and again he and Eugénie 
meet. It is this rencontre which displaces all the hopes of St. 
Florent. Yet is he not to be so easily robbed of the prey that 
his imagination had battened on. With two deserters from the 
blues he contrives to carry off Eugénie from Saumur. Our 
readers may guess the consternation which the disappearance of 
the young lady created. She is sought for in all places in the 
town and around it, but to no purpose. Nor is there any one 
more distressed or anxious for her fate than St. Florent, who, 
to evince his zeal, pretends to go off privately to find her, 
leaving as an apology for his absence, a letter for Eugéne, 
wherein he indirectly accuses St. Aubin of carrying away the 
young lady. ‘This was plausible enough to those who knew no 
better, as St. Aubin had been liberated from his parole, and 
actually permitted to join the blues, on account of the services 
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he had rendered the Vendean General, in that he had saved 
the sister of this last officer. St. Aubin, however, is overtaken 
by night, luses his way on his return to the corps he belonged 
to, and in his distress, lest he should fall again into the hands 
of the Vendeans, seeks protection for the night in a cave. 
Toward morning he is here disturbed by two men who quarrel 
about the division of some money. ‘The result of their dif- 
ference is a duel, in which one falls severely wounded, and 
the other escapes. Adolphe, however, had heard in the alter- 
cation which preceded, and in which originated the duel, the 
names of St. Florent and Eugénie de Beauregard. ‘These 
names, the one so odious to him, and the other so dear; for 
St. Florent was a traitor to the * cocardes tricolores,” and 
Eugénie was the being whom he had now twice saved from 
infamy and destruction; these names excited St. Aubin’s 
suspicions, and he questioned the wounded man as to what he 
knew of St. Florent and Eugénie de Beauregard. The dying 
miscreant told him he and his companion, who had just fled, 
had carried off the young lady at the desire and by the bribery 
of St. Florent: that the purse which lay at his feet was given 
them by St. Florent for this service: that Eugénie was in a 
cottage hard by: that by ‘a certain line of conduct pursued, 
the young lady might yet be restored to her brother. Adolphe 
lifting the purse, that it might appear as evidence against St. 
Florent, leaves the wounded man, hastens to the cottage that 
had been indicated, and by the aid of a peasant whom he met 
by the way, succeeds in rescuing Eugénie a third time, 

St. Florent had in the mean time been taken prisoner by a 
party of the republicans, whose standard he had deserted, and 
notwithstanding his protestations that he had joined the 
royalists only to become acquainted with their strong positions, 
he is tried and shot sans ceremonie, sans pitie, sans esperance 
dans immortalitie. 

After many difficulties surmounted, Eugénie is safely lodged 
in the Hermitage, a Souterrain near the chateau de Beaure- 
gard, and in which many_of the persecuted had sought 
shelter. Here she found her mother and an aunt, and here, . 
too, Adolphe found his nother. The Vendean war closes by 
a peace, the Marquis de Beauregard returns to his native 
country, as does also the father of Adolphe. Eugénie is mar- 
ried to her deliverer, the Hermit resumes his sacred duties of 
‘“ curé,” and the whole are happy and blessed throughout life. 

Such is this tale, which we have very briefly analysed. But 
how different do the simple manners and unostentatious fidelity 
of the Vendeans appear, when contrasted with the wickedness 
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of the republicans, and all their parade of allegiance to their 
country? The little volume before us excites many serious 
reflections on the actual state of France, the morality of its 


people, their liberty, laws, religion, manners, arts, sciences, 


and commerce. Yet time would fail us to enter upon the dis- 
cussion as its importance demands ; and we, therefore, close 
this article by soliciting the attention of our countrywomen to 
** Les Jeunes Vendéens.” 

Some fastidious critics might be inclined to say that Eugénie 
is too young to fall in love, but our immortal Shakspeare has 
made his Juliet little more than a girl; at least, she is still in 
her teens; and Madame Bernard’s Eugénie is also in her 
teens: thus far, we are sure, our authoress has a precedent 
of the first authority on her side for the youth of her heroine. 
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A Treatise containing the Results of Numerous Eaperiments on 
the Preservation of Timber from Premature Decay, and on 
the Prevention of the Progress of Rottenness, when already 
commenced, in Ships and Buildings, and their Protection 
from the Ravages of the Termite, or White Ant: with 
Remarks on the means of Preserving Wooden Jeities and 
Bridges from Destruction by Worms. By William Chapman, 
M.R.I.A. Civil Engineer, &c. S8vo. Pp. 156. Archibald 
Constable and Co, Edinburgh; Longman and Co. London. 
1817. 


In the introduction to this Treatise, which embraces objects of 
the first importance to a maritime country, and is dedicated, 
by permission, to Lord Melville and the Lords of the Admiralty, 
it appears that the author had early in the year 1812, com- 
menced a close investigation of the matter under discussion, 





which, at various times, had previously engaged his attention : 


and that in the following year he communicated his sentiments, 
and the result of his experiments, to some Members of that 
Board, who were of opinion that some further probation was 
requisite, in consequence of which those experiments were 
continued ; and in 1816, when the destruction of the British 
navy by dry rot had become alarming, they were not only pro- 
secuted with vigour, but much enlarged, and finally laid before 
the public in the latter part of the following year. The title- 
page shews the extensive range of the work, and on the sub- 
ject of it the author makes the following observations. 


‘¢ The experiments in the second part of this treatise give strong 
foundation to believe that wood of rapid growth in this island may be 
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made very durable ; and, as some of the species will thrive where 
agriculture cannot take place, great advantage must, from that 
circumstance, be derived to the landed interest, exclusive of the 
benefit it must necessarily receive from employment being given to 
numbers who oiherwise, as experience now tells us, would be a 
burthen on the landed property. 

‘* That we have not yet succeeded in preventing the rapid decay 
of vessels is not imputable to want of ability in many of those who 
have discussed the subject, but has natvrally arisen from the science 
of chemistry not admitting, a priort, like mathematical knowledge, 
of decisive. and certain conclusions being drawn from any assumed 
data. In fine, to arrive at any well-founded conclusion, every 
relative incidental fact, confirmed by lapse of time, should be strictly 
investigated, on which facts alone safe reliance can be had. Since 
the period in which I wrote the first part of this work, several essays 
on the same subject have been published, which I shall notice with 
such subsequent investigations as I have made. 

«© Excepting in the practical method of thorough impregnation of 
vessels already built, or that may be so, and the collection and com- 
bination of numerous facts, I shall not lay claim to much novelty ; 
and I conceive that what I have claimed will be admitted to be of 
first-rate importance, as the knowledge of the most suitable antiseptic 
substances would be imperfect without facile and certain means of 
their complete application. 

‘* Almost every chemical principle or compound of any plausibility 
has been suggested in the course of the last five years, and submitted 
either to the admiralty or navy boards; but the multiplicity and 
contradiction of opinions formed nearly an inextricable labyrinth. 

‘* IT hold myself greatly indebted to both those public establishments 
for the facility given to all my enquiries into facts, and the results of 
what had been done, and through these means, particularly through 
the aid afforded me by Mr. Knowles, secretary to the surveyors of his 
Majesty's navy, who, both from his office and abilities, was peculiarly 
fitted to give me the assistance wanted, I have been enabled to obtain 
a general knowledge of the various plans proposed, which, from 
their multiplicity, and the difficulty of separating the really efficacious 
from the plausible schemes, have caused some good principles for 
remedying the disease of our ships to remain neglected, as being 
blended with the common mass, and not distinguished in the multitude. 
—I flatter myself that the various experiments I have made, as 
described in the supplements to the first and second parts of this’ 
treatise, will not only narrow the necessary bounds of future investi- 
gations, but point out to a certainty those substances which will 
answer all the purposes that can reasonably be expected. 

‘© So far as relates to the extinction of the dry rot from species of 
timber peculiarly liable to be affected with it, Mr. Sepping bas done 
more than any other man by his mode of forming ships of war of one 
complete mass of timber below the orlop deck, and not covering it 
with ceiling plank, by which means a free access of air is given to 
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those parts where infection would otherwise ensue. Thus the duration 
of our native timber may be extended to a greater approach to equality 
with that of the harder woods; and the value of the difference in 
duration may in consequence become Jess than the difference of 


cost.”’ 


In a work of such extensive investigation it is difficult to 
give extracts of such parts as bear upon each subject ; there- 
fore, as the author appears no where disposed ta shire in bor- 
rowed plumage, we shall, after a few observations, give a con- 
siderable portion of his concluding chapter. He accords with 
others in the preference due to winter-felled timber, and men- 
tions the advantage of extracting the sap by maceration in 
water during the warm months; but not to lay so long as 
to become water soaken. He gives many striking instances of 
merchant ships constantly cmployed in particular trades 
remaining sound in their timbers for a series of years, whilst 
some laden with other cargoes had been subjected to rapid 
decay; from which several deductions ensue; amongst which 
are the eligibility of affusion with a solution of sulphat of iron : 
some other general observations will be found in the conclusion 


of the last chapter. 


** After having given the processes that appear eligible for the 
preservation of ships, and of timber generally, from the ravages of 
worms and insects, and from premature decay, it may be necessary 
to give some further reasons why I have not advised the practice of 
some processes that have been recommended, 

“* The late Mr. Wade clearly saw the necessity of the coagulation 
or the abstraction of the putrescible matter from timber ; and, in the 
latter instance, of filling its pores with some indestructible substance : 
for which purpose he suggested the propriety of impregnation, either 
with alumine or selenite. 

‘* Impregnation of ships’ timbers with a solution of alum occurred 
to me about twenty years since : because, on immersion in sea-water, 
the alumine would be deposited in the pores of the timber; but I was 
soon informed of its worse than inutility, by learning that the experi- 
ment had been tried, and, in place of preserving, had caused the 
wood to rot speedily. Impregnation with selenite has been tried in 
elm water-pipes. On precipitation from its solvent, it partially filled 
the pores, and hardened the wood, but occasioned speedy decay. 

‘¢ In corroboration of the objections to maceration in sea-water, 
there is an article in Nicholson’s Journal, of November, 1811, No. 30, 
signed Nauticus, in which the author says, that saturation with 
common salt was tried in 1768 and 1773 ; that it caused rapid destruc- 
tion of the bolts, and left the ships between decks in a continual state 
of damp vapour 

‘¢ The same author says, that resin nourishes fungi. Turpentine 
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desiccated may do so, from the extractive mucilaginous matter it 
contains; which, in the instance of white resin, is chiefly taken out 
of it by the water in which the turpentine is placed for the distillation 
of its essential oi] ; and in the colophony or black resin the extractive 
matter is decomposed by fire. 

‘* What has been said in favour of essential oil of coal-tar appears 
equally applicable to naptha or petroleum, as an instance of which 
I shall mention, that at Marseilles, and some other ports in the 
Mediterranean, it is not uncommon to run the petroleum, which is 
obtained near the banks of the Rhone, into the vacancies between 
the timbers of the vessels, to give them durability. It issometimes, 
for the conjoint purpose of giving stability and duration to vessels, 
mixed with coarse sand, or other extraneous matter, and run in, 
whilst hot, between the ceiling and bottom plank, where it fills up 
the vacancies between the timbersin the round of their bottoms, 
excepting where necessary to be prevented. 

‘¢ Previously to the late depression in the value of merchant vessels, 
in consequence of the impossibility of finding employment for all 
those discharged from the transport service, the ships built in New 
Brunswick and various parts of the British North American colonies, 
although of comparative short duration, found a ready sale, because 
of their inferior cost, which was of essential moment during the war 
premiums of insurance. Admitting the suggestions of this treatise to be 
borne out by the facts adduced in their corroboration, the colonial built 
ships may, by the means recommended preparatory and subsequent to 
their building, acquire that duration which they want, which will 
obviously be of high importance to those colonies. 

‘* Although writers on the dry rot have generally deemed it a new 
disease, there is foundation to believe that it pervaded the British 
‘navy in the reign of Charles the Second. 

‘¢ Nothing less than a series of facts can give confidence on a subject 
where so many means have failed : I therefore have assiduously availed 
myself of the opportunities which an intercourse with men of obser- 
vation from various parts of the world has afforded me to obtain 
those facts which J have stated ; and also have devoted much time to 
the perusal of such works as were likely to give the information 
required : from these sources, and the result of experiments faithfully 
related, I Jeave the public to form their opinions on this subject, and 
to judge of the validity-of the deductions which I have made.” 
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A Grammar of Rhetoric, and Polite Literature; comprehending 
the Principles of Language and Style, the Elements of ‘Taste 
and Criticism : with Rules for tlie Study of Composition and 
Eloquence ; illustrated by Appropriate Examples, selected 
chiefly from the British Classics, for the use of Schools or 
Prwate Insiruction. By Alexander Jamieson. Whittaker, 


Ave Maria Lane, London. 1818. 
THE improvements, of late years, in scholastic books, have 
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been numerous, and the success which has attended them has 
been great. Our children are no longer subjected to the 
ancient and slow processes of tuition, nor are they left to 
vegetate, without instruction, till the age of puberty, agreeably 
to the speculative illusions of Rousseau. The multiplicity of 
books has increased the duties of preceptors, and added to 
the studies of their pupils ; and the business, now, of a 
well-conducted school, is something more than an eternal 
routine of the same pursuits ; not ‘that we are silly enough 
to admit that there is a greater portion of juvenile genius in 
the world than was formerly, or that the ancient tutors were 
less faithful in discharging their duties than the age of present 
teachers is renowned for their application ; but the entire 
system has undergone an astonishing revolution, .keeping pace 
with the progress ‘of the European mind, in its prosecution of 
sciences, languages, and belles lettres. Nor is it to be imagined 
that generally thé human mind in Europe, at least, has been 
retrograding ; for we believe that he who should hazard the 
assertion, would be considered something greater than the 
enemy of his species. But to what are we chiefly to attribute 
this progress? Not, certainly, to one species of exertion, 
but to many different modes of operation for the developement 
of mental energies ; and at the head of this phalanx we must 
place the increase of piety and virtue, which, displayed 
according to the precepts of the Gospel, ever take the lead in 
the melioration of our fallen race, by sowing the seeds of 
domestic happiness, genuine charity, and active industry, and 
creating with the love of our country, that powerful stimulus 
that will rest short of nothing but perfection in moral culture, 
in the arts and sciences. ‘This position is undeniable, save by 
those misguided men who would plant the standard of rebellion, 
and extirpate from our bosoms our Bible, which gives us the 
assurance of hope beyond the grave, and leave our island a 
desert to the fury of faction, and the savage government of 
men, * without God, and without hope in the world.” But next 
to the free exercise of religion, and the zeal of its amiable profes- 
sors for the good, first, of their own countrymen, and then for 
that of all mankind, must we place the enlightened policy of 
our government, which gives such protection and encouragement 
to talent and genius ; whicn, with a liberality that is worthy 
of its members, allows to our industrious and virtuous pre- 

ceptors of youth, the full exercise of their ripened judgment, 

in a laudable competition, to gain an honourable livelihood, in 
a most God-like vocation; and which, at the same time, is 
ever watchful that the implements, which the cultivators of 
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youth shall employ, are not calculated rather for the destruction 
than the improvement of the soil they labour, Along with the 
Christian religion might we have placed its ministers, a large 
portion of whom are actively engaged in rearing the tender 
mind, and forming to habits of intellectual industry and 
virtue, youth of all ranks, from the sons of industrious 
tradesmen to those of the peers of the realm. These indus- 
trious and enlightened tutors are safe and accomplished guides 
of youth, respectable by their characters, and responsible by 
their holy office, for the discharge of one of the most important 
stations they can fill in society ; and it is but assigning them 
their proper sphere, if we prescribe no other limits to their 
exertions than those which are circumscribed by the emphatic 
language good-will to men.” Ample as the field is into 
which we have now stepped, and crowded as are the objects 
on which we could rest with delight, to show in what ratios 
they contribute directly and indirectly to further the’ progress 
of an enlightened system of education, we feel ourselves 
compelled to pause and allow-the mind of our readers to 
speculate without our controul, rather than to stint their 
enjoyment of the banquet to which we have led them, by a 
partial selection of its dainties. We will, therefore, now 
come tothe work which we have placed at the head of this 
article, and which we will venture to say, answers in every 
respect its title, and must, consequently, be considered as having 
supplied a desideratum in our present improved system ‘ef 
British education. 

This Grammar of Rhetoricis designed to succeed, in the 
course of education, the study of Elementary English Gram- 
mar. At that period the young student is most likely. to enter 
with vigour upon the study of a branch of education, which 
has been deemed essential, in our public seminaries, to form 
the mind for engaging with success in the active concerns of 
life. It is then that he should be taught, that a minute and 
trifling study of words alone, and an ostentatious and deceitful, 
display of ornament and pomp of expression must be exploded 
from his compositions, if he would value substance rather than. 
show, and good sense as the foundation of all good writing. 
The principles of sound reason, must then be employed to 
tame the impetuosity of youthful feeling, and direct the 
attention to simplicity, as essential to all true ornament, 

In prosecution of this plan, we observe that Mr. Jamieson 
has throughout the work before us, first laid down the principles 
or rules of -legitimate Rhetoric ; he has then given popular 
illustrations of these principles or rules; he has next confirmed 
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his views, in the illustrations, by appropriate examples; and, 
finally, as these examples or illustrations, furnished analysis 
or corollaries, he has endeavoured to make them also tend to 
the acuteness of the student’s mental powers, the improvement 
of his taste, and of true ornament in composition. 

We are far from imagining, however, that Mr. Jamieson 
has introduced as many original ideas as there are illustrations 
in his Grammar ; we should have expected too much, had we 
anticipated greater additions than Doctors Campbell and Blair, 
with Lord Kames and Professor Barrow have added to Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres; we are glad to perceive that our author has 
chosen rather to compile, and, we think, with singular felicity, 
from the authors just mentioned, such a work as is adapted to 
the business of the school, and reduced toa price which puts 
it.at once in the teacher’s power to make it a class book among 
his more advanced scholars. In doing this Mr. J. has only 
followed the example of the late Lindley Murray, whose 
“© Grammar of the English Tongue,” the one before us, ‘ of 
Rhetoric,” will very successfully follow. It would, therefore, 
be unfair to charge our author with plagiarism, since he takes 
no other merit to himself than that of having done what any 
other man with equal industry and knowledge of scholastic 
affairs, might have accomplished. He candidly gives his 
authorities, and disarms criticism, because he has laboured to 
bequeath to our sons and daughters a real and solid legacy. 
We proceed, now, to an analysis of his Grammar, after which 
we shall make some extracts to show that the view we have 
taken of his plan is at once correct and sufficiently recom- 
mendatory of the volume. 

Rhetoricians have usually introduced their pupils to a know- 
ledge of their art, by some history of the origin and progress of 
language. Accordingly, in this volume, the author has 
followed a precedent which the world has long approved. The 
first book treats of the origin and structure of those external 
signs, which are used, as names, attributes, or actions of 
objects ; or to denote the various operations of the mental 
faculties, with which it is our business to become acquainted. 

The second book, for so the work is methodically divided, 
treats of the principles of general grammar; or, in other 
words, of those principles upon which philosophical, gram- 
marians have attempted to discriminate and classify the com- 
ponent parts of human speech, whether spoken or written. 
An examination of ihe nature and character of the use which 
gives law to language, naturally follows the * principles of 
teneral grammar,’ and leads to the developement of ihe nature 
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and use of verbal criticism, with its principal rules or canons, 
by which, in all our decisions, we ought to be directed. 

In these branches of his subject the object of the author has 
been to exercise the understanding and natural sensibility of 
the pupil, by the exhibition of what has pleased or displeased 
critics in the perusal of the best models of literary composition. 
It is unquestionable that young minds will thus begin to think 
and feel for themselves ; and, by the directions which Mr. J. 
has laid down, acquire confidence in their own powers, of 
approving or disapproving whatever falls under their general 
reasonings, in the higher qualities of composition. ‘True 
criticism will teach the student, how he may eseape those errors 
and mistakes, to which he may be exposed, either from not 
understanding, or from misapplying her established rules. 
But to render her assistance most effectual, Mr. J. has dwelt very 
fully on the principles of GRAMMATICAL PURITY, as it respects 
barbarisms, solecisms, idiotisms, vulgarisms, impropriety in 
phrases, and as it teaches precision of expression in speech or 
writing. 

The nature and structure of sentences, the general principles of 
perspicuity, and the harmony of periods, which are illustrated in 
book third, have unfolded numerous errors to be avoided in 
the structure of sentences, and the arrangement of single 
words. The qualities of wnity and strength, in the structure of 
sentences, have gathered around thema series of rules, which 
if applied to the exercises that the pupil should be required to 
write, cannot fail to enlighten his mind, and govern his 
judgment, in the principles and practice of composition. It 
was necessary, however, to shew, how much perspicuity of 
language and style contributed to the elegance of classical com- 
positions and eloquence ; and Mr. J. has accordingly treated 
this matter precisely as Dr. Campbell has treated it, in his 
** Philosophy of Rhetoric.” No writer has yet excelled Dr. 
Biair in laminous views of the harmony of periods ; and those 
views we have before us very fully embodied in this Grammar. 

In book fourth the chief *‘ Rhetorical figures” are treated 
at great length, and illustrated by copious examples, without, 
however, encumbering the mind of the pupil with catalogues 
from the ancient critics,-of other figures partly grammatical, 
and partly rhetorical, which would have furnished little instruc- 
tion and less amusement ; forit is, perhaps, not the least task 
on the part of instructors of youth, to render their precepts 
engaging, by vivacity of imagination, and the charms of genuine 
ornament. This, however, is an inferior merit, when compared 
with the chasteness and morality which should distinguish 
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examples and illustrations selected for youth. The principles 
of virtue and honour, of delicacy and refined taste, are, we 
are happy to bear testimony, inculcated throughout these 
examples, with that assiduity which the author himself hopes, 
“‘ will entitle him to the reputation of having laboured to 
improve in those for whom he wrote, the important habits of 
a religious education.” 

In book fifth, the nature of taste and the sources of its pleasures 
have been set in such lights, as may enable the youthful mind to 
attain some practical acquaintance with the productions of 
genius, in poetry, sculpture, or painting. A correct percep- 
tion of the excellencies of composition and eloquence is closely 
connected with a knowledge of the productions in the fine 
arts. The young student, on being made acquainted with the 
principles which regulate the standard of taste, so far from 
learning to suspend the exercise of his own judgment, is taught 
to investigate the grounds upon which those principles are sup- 
ported, and in comparing them with the simple dictates of his 
own mind, to form from the various sources which reading and 
reflection may afford him, the elements of rearing for himself 
a standard of taste, to which, in more matured life, he may 
refer such productions of the fine arts, or of polite literature, 
as fall under his observation. : 

Book sixth, appropriated to the general characters of style, 
treats first of the diffuse, and concise styles of composition ; 
secondly, of the dry, plain, neat, elegant, and flowing styles ; 
thirdly, of the simple, affected, and vehement styles ; and then 
gives DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING STYLE. Of what importance 
the illustrations and examples of these several styles must be in 
the composition of themes, it is superfluous here to speak. 
The remainder of this division of the work is occupied in 
treating of the-conduct of a discourse in all its parts ;—of Histo- 
rical Writing ;— Annals ;— Memoirs ;— Biography ;—Philoso- 
phical Writing ;—Dialogue ;—and Epistolary Correspondence. 

In book seventh, the origin and different kinds of poetry are 
handled, more witha view to form the pupil’s taste for the study 
of poetical compositions, than to inspire him with the thirst of 
reaping fame in the doubtful field of poetic composition. 

The conclusion of the work treats of pronunciation, or 
delivery, as itrespects, chiefly, public speaking. 

Having thus given an analysis of the Grammar of Rhetoric, 
we take at random a few specimens of the work to give our 
readers an idea of the style and manner in which Mr. Jamieson 
has acquitted himself. : 

On the subject of mixed metaphors, an example is taken 
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from Addison’s Letter from Italy : we present the whole example 
and analysis in the words of Mr. Jamieson, obserying, however, 
that Drs. Johnson, Campbell, and Blair, criticised the same 
figure ; yet has our author united in few words the authority 
of his predecessors. 


‘© Example. More correct writers than Shakspeare sometimes 
fall into this error of mixing metaphors. 


‘«¢ T bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 


« Analysis. The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but 
when we speak of Jaunching, we make it a ship ; and by no force of 
imagination can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one 
moment ; bridled, to hinder it from /aunching. Were we totry this 
metaphor by Addison’s own rule, namely, to suppose the figure 
painted, it would appear more grotesque than any of Hogarth's subjects. 
That the muse, from her connexion with the winged horse Pegasus, 
might sometimes require the bridle, is not perhaps very unnatural. But 
were she painted in an attitude in which the bridle prevented her 
from launching or jumping into the sea, or were a picture to exhibit 
a ship launched, not into the sea, but upon a sheet of paper, or into a 
song, the spectator would feel something of the disposition inspired by 
the monster of Horace, 


*¢ Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici. 


‘¢ But the muse is a goddess. Now to bridlea goddess is no very 
delicate idea. But why must she be bridled ? because she longs to 
launch ; an act which was never hindered by a bridle. And whither 
will she Jaunch ? into a nobler strain. She is in the first line a 
goddess, or a horse, in the second a Loat, or a javelin (for both may 
be launched) and the care of the poet is to keep his horse, or his 
Loat, or his spear from singing. 

‘« Addison’s rule is a good one for examining the propriety of meta- 
phors, when we doubt whether or not they be of the mixed kind ; 
namely, that we should éry to form a picture upon them, and con- 
sider how the parts would agree, and what sort of figure the whole 
would present, when delineated with a pencil. By this means we 
should become sensible, whether inconsistent circumstances were 
mixed, and a monstrous image thereby produced, as in all those faulty 
instances which have been given ; or whether the object was throughout 
presented in one natural and consistent point of view.” : 


Our author’s definition of irony, furnishes another specimen 
of the style and manner in which his work is executed. 


“* Irony. When we express ourselves in a manner contrary to 
our thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add force to our 
observations, we are then said to speak zronically. 

** Jllus. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar manner ; 
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it consists in. laughing at a man, under the disguise of appearing to 
praise or speak well of him. 

‘* Example. By these methods, in a few weeks, there starts up 
many a writer, capable of managing the profoundest and most 
universal subjects. For what, though his head be empty, provided 
his common-place book be full? Andif you will bate him but the 
circumstances of method, and style, and grammar, and invention ; 
allow him but the common privilege of transcribing from others, 
and digressing from himself, as often as he shall see occasion, he 
will desire no more ingredients towards fitting up a treatise, that 
shall make a very comely figure on a bookseller’s shelf, there to be 
preserved neat and clean, for a long eternity, adorned with the 
heraldry of its title, fairly described on the label; never thumbed or 
greased by students, nor bound to everlasting chains of darkness in a 
Jibrary ; but when the fulness of time is come, shall happily undergo 
the trial of purgatory, in order to ascend the sky.—Swirt. 

«© The subjects of irony, are vices and follies of all kinds; and 
this mode of exposing them is often more effectual than serious 
reasoning. 

“* Tllus. The gravest persons have not disdained to use this figure 
on proper occasions. 

‘* Example. Thus Eilijah challenged the Priests of Baal to prove 
the truth of their Deity. ‘ Cry aloud, for he is a god: either he is 
talking, or he is pursuing, or he isin a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awakened.’ 

‘* Example. To reprove a person for his negligence, one might say, 
‘ you have taken great care indeed.’ ” 


Treating of personification, and shewing that to address the 
several parts of one’s body, as if they were animated, is not 
congrous to the dignity of passion. Mr. Jamieson speaks as 


follows :— 


‘© If our perceptions and opinions were dictated and regulated 
entirely by the understanding, nothing could appear more whimsical 
and absurd than to confound so far one of the capital distinctions in 
nature, asto interchange the properties of animated and inanimated 
substances, and to ascribe sentiment and action, not only to vegetables, 
but to earth, fire, water, and every other existence most remote 
from activity and sensibility. Strange, however, as this practice 
may appear to reason, such is the ascendancy of imagination and 
passion, that nothing is more frequent and meritorious with several 
sorts of writers, particularly orators and poets. 

«‘ Example. For this reason I must condemn the following passage, 
in Mr. Pope’s very beautiful poem of Eloise to Abelard : 


«¢ ¢ Dear fatal name ! rest ever unreveal’d, 
Nor pass these lips in holy silence seal’d. 

Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where, mix’d with God’s, his lov’d idea lies : 
Oh! write itnot, my hand !—bis name appears 
Already written :—blot it out, my tears 1 
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‘ Analysis. Here are several different objects and parts of the 
body personified; and each of them is addressed or spoken to ; let 
us consider with what propriety. The first is, the name-of Abelard : 
‘ Dear fatal name ! rest ever,’ &c. To this, no reasonable objection 
can be made. For, as the name of a person often stands for the 
person himself, and suggests the same ideas, it can bear this personifi- 
cation with sufficient dignity. Next Eloise speaks to herself; and 
personifies her heart for this purpose : ‘ Hide it, my heart, within 
that close,’ &c. As the heart is a dignified part of the human frame, 
and is often put forthe mind or affections, this also may pass without 
blame. But, when from her heart she passes to her hand, and tells 
it not to write his name, this is forced and unnatural; a personified 
hand is low, and not in the style of true passion ; and the figure 
becomes still worse, when, in the last place she exhorts her tears to 
blot out what her hand had written. ‘ Oh! write it’not,’ &c. 
There is, in these two lines, an air of epigrammatic conceit, which 
native passion never suggests ; and which is altogether unsuitable to 
the tenderness which breathes through the rest of that excellent 
poem.” 


The jealousy of Mr. Jamieson is roused for the fate of the 
*¢ Gentle Shepherd,” and he spares not even Dr. Blair, to 
whom he isso much obliged. The better way to set this little 
piece of national pride ip its true light, will be toallow the 
Scot to appear in his own native style and costume. 


‘* The Gentle Shepherd, a Scottish pastoral comedy, of Allan 
Ramsay, is admired by every reader of taste and genius. The 
author has exerted much pains to avoid the reprehensible qualities of 
his two rivals, and every candid critic must allow that he has been 
successful. ) : 

« Obs. That he might suggest an apology for the greater liberality 
of sentiment which he has ventured to’ throw into the characters of 
his principal shepherd and shepherdess, he bas supposed them to 
inherit a genius superior to their station, communicated from their 
parents, who possessed a more elevated rank, but who, from political 
misfortunes, were obliged to permit their children to be educated in 
concealment and obscurity. 

“*« In every other view, his pastoral is entitled to much praise. 
The fable is well conceived, naturally and regularly conducted. The 
characters are distinctly marked ; they are numerous, and properly 
varied. Their occupations, sentiments, manners, are all the most 
picturesque, local, and characteristic, that can be supposed. Sim- 
plicity, innocence, cheerfulness, rustic sports and merriment, rude 
prejudices, opinions, and fears, are beautifully and pertinently inter- 
spersed. The situations of the principal characters are delicate and 
interesting, and deeply engage the attention of the reader. The 
great change of fortune, and the consequent happiness they enjoy 
from the accidental.discovery of their birth and opulence in the 
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course of the action, terminate the performance, by suggesting the 
most pleasing and satisfactory frame of mind the reader could wish 
to possess. The music is national, tender, simple, and the diction 
is perfectly suited tothe characters. It is finished in the true Doric 
taste, soft and expressive, neither too refined, nor too gross and 
unpolished. 

‘* Dr. Blair was perhaps the first to prejudice the public taste 
against the Gentle Shepherd. Barrow has followed him in this, as 
indeed in almost every other thing the Doctor said. The Gentle 
Shepherd is a national pastoral; the locality of its manners and 
language, make it such; they constitute its chief ingredients of 
national merit ; they increase its interest by circumscribing its 
reputation among the people for whom it was written. ‘ Had its 
manners been general, its language pure English, and its scenes 
Arcadia, it would have had less characteristic beauty, but it might 
have merited the applause of Europe.’ Indeed! there are hills and 
dales, woods and streams, and sentient natures, in Britain; and 
Arcadia could boastno more. At all events, there is one national 
pastoral in the world ; or, in other words, the glory of this species 
of poetry hath not fallen with the genius of Greece.” 


It is but doing justice to those three North Britons, to set 
them one against another. Had Mr. Jamieson had room to 
follow up his defence of Ramsay’s Pastoral, there is littie 
doubt that his success would not have been doubtful, especially 
as those great authorities he differs from, no longer live to 
reply. 

To prove, in the doctrine of the harmony of periods, how 
sound may be so ordered as to become expressive of the sense, 
our author says,— 


«* As an instance of a musical sentence, in ourown language, we 
may take the following from Milton’s Treatise on Education: ‘ We 
shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious, indeed, at the first ascent ; 
but else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects, and 
melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
more charming.’ 

“© Analysis. Every thing in this sentence conspires to promote the 
harmony. The words are happily chosen ; full of liquids and soft 
sounds; Jalorious, smooth, green, goodly, melodious, charming : 
and these words so artfully arranged, that were we to alter the collo- 
cation of any one of them, we should, presently, be sensible of the 
melody’s suffering. For, let us observe, how finely the members of 
the period swell one above another—‘ So smooth, so green,’—‘ so 
full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side ;’—till 
the ear, prepared by this gradual rise, is conducted to that full close 
on which it rests with pleasure ;—‘ that the harp of Orpheus was not 


more charming.’ ”’ 
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Whatever may be our opinion in other respects, we think 
this mode of communicating instruction is calculated to illus- 
trate, as faras example can illustrate, the faults and beauties 
of composition, and to sharpen the judgment of the pupil in 
his study of our native tongue. 

What must our readers think of the parallel which Mr. 
Jamieson draws between Lord Shaftsbury and Dr. Johnson ? 
It occurs in that part of the volume before us in which the 
author is treating of the “ simple, the affected, and the vehement 
styles.” Of Lord Shaftsbury we thus read :— 


“* Considerable merit, doubtless, he has. His language has many 
beauties. Itis firm, and supported in an uncommon degree ; it is 
rich and musical. No English author has attended so much to the 
regular construction of his sentences, both with respect to propriety, 
and with respect to cadence. All this gives so much elegance and 
pomp tohis language, that there is no wonder it should have been 
highly admired by some, Itis greatly hurt, however, by perpetual 
stiffness and affectation. This is its capital fault.” 


Something like this we have somewhere read, but the following 
is in good troth a Scot’s vengeance on our great lexicographer ; 
for thus saith Alexander Jamieson :— 


‘* Like Dr. Johnson, his lordship can express nothing with sim- 
plicity. Heseems to have considered it as vulgar, and beneath the 
dignity of a man of quality, to speak like other men. Johnson could 
say nothing but as a lexicographer. Lord Shaftsbury is ever in 
buskins ; and dressed out with magnificent elegance. Johnson is 
clad in the leaves of his dictionary ; he lived upon it, as Boniface did 
upon his ale. In every sentence of Lord Shaftsbury, we see the 
marks of labour and art’; nothing of that ease, which expresses a 
sentiment coming natural and warm from the heart. Johnson is a 
perfect machinist of style. Having once studied him, you will know 
his style among a thousand; so exactly do the counters he presents to 
you, correspond with the Roman die, whence they were turned out. 
Of figures and ornaments of every kind, Lord Shaftsbury is exceedingly 
fond ; sometimes happy in them; but his fondness for them is too 
visible ; and having once laid hold of some metaphor or allusion that 
pleases him, he knows not how to part with it. The coldness of 
Johnson’s heart did not allow him to indulge at pleasure in figures 
and ornament. His figures are always correct, but artificial and 


stately ; and his allegories, in the Rambler, are awkwardly classical, g~> 


though some of them are not deficient in wit and elegance. His 
Allegory of Criticism, an early paper inthe Rambler, is a pertinent 
illustration.” 


That Mr Jamieson is not totally imbued with prejudice 
against the Doctor, we can readily believe, as several parts of 
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his ** Grammar of Rhetoric,” stand pretty much indebted to 
the Johnsonian construction of periods ; and like the Doctor, 
Mr. Jamieson is a strenuous advocate for the cultivation of our 
native language, and the adoption of as few foreign words as 
possible. Yet in some of Mr. Jamieson’s translations which 
we have seen, he seems to lose his better judgment and intro- 
duce Gallicisms, and new-coined words. He is careful, however, 


to bea Briton in this his last work, and we trust, he will prac- 


tise in his future conduct what he preaches to others. 











The First French Guide, containing an Easy Spelling Book, 
Reading Exercises, a recapitulation of the various sounds of 
the French Language, a vocabulary of Nouns in general use, 
with the Articles, and an Easy Introduction to the French 
Grammar. By J. Cherpilloud, Author of the Book of Ver- 
sions, &c. &c. Hailes, London. 1818. 


THE very unassuming advertisement with which Mr. Cher- 
pilloud hath prefaced his “ French Guide,” entices even the 
scholar to examine its contents. ‘The complex sounds in lan- 
guages cannot be taught by rules, and Monsieur Cherpilloud 
has, therefore, very wisely omitted to interlard this Juvenile 
Spelling Book with’ voluminous observations on pronunciation, 
which generally swell introductions to the French Grammar 
and Spelling Books. These are useless to the pupil, and 
teachers who would do justice to their engagements, never 
think of pestering a child to learn a rule by heart which the 
ear can acquire from one breath. Monsieur Cherpilloud gives 
a few French monosyllabic vocables as a first lesson, and on 
these a “ reading exercise,” with a translation by its side. 
We agree perfectly with Dr. Clark on the use of translations as 
means of facilitating a pupil’s progress, but there is danger 
unless children be well dodged by repetitions, examinations, 
and the various methods of careful instruction, that translations 
do often more injury than good ; yet we do think M. Cher- 
pilloud’s plan legitimate, and such as is calculated to suit the 
nursery in a very eminent degree. For, notwithstanding the 
mass of Elementary French Books, there is sufficient room for 
improvement, and the genius of the philosopher is never better 
employed than in the communication of useful knowledge to 


the rising generation. 
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Remarks on Burns and Scalds, chiefly in Reference to the Prin- 
ciple of Treatment at the Time of their Infliction. Suggested 
by a Perusal of thé Last Edition of An Essay on Burns, By 
Edward Kentish, M.D, in which the eaper ience of ** the most 
orthodox in Medicine and Surgery” is asserted ; and the 
opinion ** diametrically opposite to the positive directions of 
every Medical Author, both Ancient-and Modern,” is shewn to 
be formed upon an erroneous hypothesis. By Nodes Dickinson, 
of the Royal College of Surgeons ; Staff Surgeon to His 
Majesty’s Forces ; Member of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, &c. Svo. Pp. 134. Callow, Crown Court, and 
Underwood, Fleet Street, London. 1818, 


THE history of science proves, incontestably, that there are 
many processes yet to be analysed, before all those obstacles 
which impede our progress in the pursuit of some particular 
truths, are overcome ; but still there is abundant room to hope 
that, as the intermediate steps are gone over, by keeping steadily 
in view all the various circumstances upon which our judgments 
ought to proceed, the combination of talents will finally 
surmount those obstacles. In some branches of science, as 
for example, in what respects some of the intellectual faculties, 
and the various processes by which impressions are made upon 
the mind, sensations felt by sentient natures, and trains of per- 
ception carried on, conducting rational beings to legitimate 
conclusions in philosophical disquisitions, we may speculate 
much, but our way is often blocked up by impenetrable barriers 
toallourinvestigations. ‘The case, however, is different in some 
other sciences; and particularly so in that of physic, though 
even here the greatest geniuses have confessed, with humility, 
their ignorance of man. ‘The optician has aided the anatomist 
as well as the astronomer; botany and chemistry have conspired 
to befriend the healing art; but still there are thousands of 
discoveries yet to be made, and which must result from the 
patient observatiun- and -research of attentive medical men. 
Records of facts in this science are no less necessary to its 
improvement than in other sciences, and differences of opinion 
and controversies, when conducted with liberality and with 
truth, not victory, for their object, will necessarily throw much 
light on that science. 

There is no accident for which we have a greater number of 
remedies, and at the same time, there is none where the cura- 
tive power is less ascertained, than that of a burn or scald. 
Every family has its receipt, and each empiric his ointment. 
No. 244, Vol.55, September, 1818. E 
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And, strange as it may appear to the sceptic, very opposite 
applications have been attended with success. Mr. Dickinson 
has very fully developed innumerable instances of opposite 
applications recommended by different writers, in these 
accidents, as emollients and astringents, attractives and repel- 
lents. The writer of this article on Mr. Dickinson’s ** Remarks,” 
can recollect of being scalded when a child, over the whole 
fore part of his body, from the carelessness of a servant; and 
though his readers may smile at his simplicity, he takes leave 
to state the curative process. Linseed oil was plentifully 
applied tothe scalded parts tilla plaster was got ready by an 
ancient lady. Now this plaster consisted of the following 
ingredients. The bark and leaves of a particular shrub were 
boiled up with some good sweet butter, strained through a piece 
of clean cloth into a pot, and spread on rags or lint and applied 
to the scald. My father called ina regular surgeon, but my 
mother decided that the ancient lady aforesaid should “ kill or 
cure ;” and, through mercy, the horrible plaster cured me. 
But cold applications are now the practice of our most celebrated 
medical men. 


_ Dr, Kinglake observes : ‘ an early and ‘untemitted application 
of cold water has, in numerous instances of burns and scalds, under 
my direction, afforded every aid that either the patient or practitioner 


could reasonably require.’ 
Medical and Physical Journal, vol. 15. 


«« ¢T find,’ (says Mr. Harrup,) ‘ nothing more is necessary (in 
extensive burns and scalds) than to keep the injured parts covered with 
several folds of old linen well soaked ina weak solution of cerussa 
acetata. So uniform has the success of this application been, that 
in a great number of very extensive burns and scalds, not one has 


occurred where I had occasion to change the method of treatment.’ 
Ibid, vol. 17. 


“ Dr. Hall remarks : ‘in our hands topical cold has uniformly 
proved a prompt, easy, and efficacious mode of relief.’ | 
Ibid. 


‘¢ Dr. H. brings forward several cases in proof of his assertion. 
‘¢ Dr. M‘Dowell of Pennsylvania reports upon two cases of scald 
‘ which were speedily and completely cured by the application of cold 


water. 
Ibid. 


«« « The decided advantage of cold applications in the acute stage 
of burns and scalds, is so immediate and remarkable, that cause and 
effect cannot be more pointedly connected,’—* If there is any meaning 
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n the comparison of ‘ a medicine acting like a charm,’ the operation 


f cold on these occasions may be considered as an example.’ 
Ilid. 


“« «Tn allcase of burns and scalds, in which, though the cuticle 
is raised in blisters, it still remains to cover the cutis, the application 
of cold water has been so universally successful, that I have never 
thought it necessary to seek for a more efficacious one.’ 


Vol. 18. 


“* Dr. Stock observes on the use of cold in burns, that ‘ refrige- 
rating applications present so obvious a mode of relief, and are so 
readily obtained, that they have been resorted to almost universally,’ 
and he supports his opinion by a reference to cases. 


See Medical Collections on the Effects of Cold, 


‘* Sir James Earle observes: ‘ since I have found the advantage 
arising from ice, I have had many opportunities of using it on large 
and extensive burns, which have served to confirm mein my good 
opinion of its beneficial effects, whenever it has been timely and 
properly applied.’ 

‘* Richerand remarks : ‘ by the continued application of refrigerants, 
we prevent, in some measure, the inflammatory re-action of a part, 
upon which boiling oil or water has been thrown, by keeping it 
plunged for many hours in a bath of icy cold water. When, notwith- 
standing, the free use of these means, infammation ensues, it is 
necessary to treat it on the antiphlogistic plan.’ 

‘* Mr. Pearson advises, ‘ cold, not in a degree to reduce the heat 
below the natural temperature, but only to lessen the heat, by 
restraining the immoderate action of the blood-vessels..—Mr. P. 
recommends also bleeding, purging, and abstinence. 

Principles of Surgery. 


‘* ¢ Tf the skin remains whole, and the accident be recent, we 
should have recourse to cold applications, to discuss inflammation and 
abate pain. Also, spirituous applications, which produce cold by 
evaporation.—If the inflammatory symptoms run high, the anti- 
phlogistic regimen must be observed.’ 

Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

See also Encyclopedia Britannica. 


‘« Dr. Cumming relates, ‘ a serjeant of marines was scalded; part 
of the leg, the whole of the ankle, and upper as well as lower part of 
the foot, were vesicated. He was ordered to place his foot and ankle 
in a bucket full of co'd water, whieh immediately relieved him from 
the excruciating pain he complained of ; and when it became neces- 
sary to renew the water, which was frequently done, when it acquired 
a certain degree of heat, imparted to it from the inflamed limb, he 
was extremely anxious for a fresh supply, for the colder the water 


was, the more comfortable he said he felt the part affected.’ 
Med, and Phys. Journ, Vol. XIV, 
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«¢ « Cold,’ says Dr. Thomson, ‘ isaremedy which has long been 
employed to diminish the inflammation of superficial burns. Rhazes 
directs, that, in recent burns, cloths dipped in cold water, or in rose 
water cooled with snow, be applied as soon as possible to the parts 
which have been injured, and that these cloths be renewed from time 
to time; and Avicenna says, that this practice often prevents the 
formation of blisters. The form of cold applications may be varied 
to infinity, but a sudden relief from pain is an effect which iscommon 
to them all. In proportion as the coldness of the application which 
has been made to a recent burn diminishes, the pain returns.’ 

Lectures on Inflammation. 


_ Mr. Dickinson fully agrees with these authorites, and the 
result of considerable experience hath afforded his mind so 
strong a proof both of the safety and the efficacy of cold appli- 
cations to burns and scalds, where the action of parts alone is 
increased, as to oblige him to give the refrigerant plan of 
external treatment his fullest assent, and with us to recom- 
mend his ** Remarks ” to our readers’ consideration as pecu- 
liarly deserving their attention. 

We cannot conclude this brief article, without compli- 
menting Mr. Dickinson on the gentlemanly manner in which 
he speaks of many of his contemporaries, especially Doctor 
Kentish, who probably may not meet with the same delicacy 
from all his brethren. Mr. Dickinson thinks that Dr. Kentish’s 
practice was successful only when he did not follow the rule 
drawn from his own theory. This Mr. Dickinson has ably 
shewn ;—first, from the results of his own experience ;— 
secondly, from the testimony of other authorities ; and thirdly, 
from a rigid examination and analysis of Dr. Kentish’s own 
statements. Why might there not be a sort of Vade Mecum 
on burns and scalds for the use of families? Let us hope this 
hint will not be neglected by those who are competent to such 
an undertaking. 








——— 





Constantine and Eugene, or an Evening at Mount Vernon, a 
Political Dialogue. By Junius Secundus. 1818. 


WE have noted neither the place where this book was printed, 
nor the printer’s name to its title: no, nor by whom it is sold ; 
for the best of all reasons, it doth not tell us, whether our 
readers are to send to Brussels for it, or to Paternoster Row. 
And how it came upon our table is as marvellous to us, as.our 
notice of it may appear to Junius Secundus; but so it is; 
there are things in this world for which there is no accounting. 
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The whole performance, in language, opinion, and workman- 
ship, is of foreign growth and manufacture; not that we 
thereby think any think that is really good not so, because 
Britain did not produce it. ‘The work before us is got up in 
the form of dialogue, the persons of which are, Constantine, 
a native of Boston, Student of Civil Law, in the University of 
Cambridge, (Massachussets,) and Eugene, son of an English 
Settler at Stanton, (Virginia,) Student of the Law of Nature 
and Nations, in the College of Williamsburgh: the scene of 
the dialogue is Mount Vernon, (Virginia, residence of the late 
General Washington.) 

The ‘ Student of Civil Law” is the gentleman, whose 
opinions we have to do with, his friend, the ‘ Student of the 
Law of Nature and Nations,” being only a man of straw, set 
up by the other to promote an interlocutory discussion on the 
perfections of a “ SrateE TRicorPorAL,” consisting of one 
elective Consul, a senate of Nobles, and a senate of Represen- 
iatives.’ This Student of Civil Law digests, * among the 
glaciers of the Alps, and the caverns of Jura,” an “ ideal 
constitution,” which he contrives to develope to his friend, 
with a view to instruct ‘ arch-America”’ how she should con- 
duct her Republican form of government; for our author is 
dissatisfied with ‘* things as they are,” among the “ sharp- 
witted Americans.” Of course, the work is not applicable to 
our form of government in Britain, and, therefore, requires 
not that analysis which it may obtain among the transatlantic 
reviewers. It is evidently the production of a man who has 
read a good deal, but who has not yet acquired the tact of 
composition ; and if we might judge from the style, one who 
has not reached those years of manhood which woald entitle 
him to a seat among the representatives of the people. In 
many places the language is not English, but a jargon of 
Columbiasms, Gallicisms, and sufficiently rude to attest its 
origin. The author is an enemy to “ universal suffrage,’’ to 
*‘ the equalization of property,” to “ annual election,” “ and 
id genus omne of political speculations.’ The people are fre- 
quently styled the ‘ rabble,’ the ‘‘ vulgar,” “ illiterate :”’— 
epithets decorous enough, no doubt, in the mouth of a repub- 
ican aristocrat, for such, without question, is Constantine, of 
the “ University of Cambridge, Massachussets.” 

** Ambition” is a “too corrosive sublimate,” preying 
upon the entrails of the legislative chambers.” We would 
suppose from this that our author is an apothecary; but when 
he talks of “ a forth fluent of intelligence which adopts a tri- 
corporal state,” it is dificult not to fancy him a dabbler in 
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the fluxional analysis ; yet the idea of a “ fluent” adopting, 
bespeaks an old bachelor looking abroad for an heir. 

Of figures of speech, and figures of thought, Constantine ts 
profuse to the last degree. ‘Thus in a simile he saith—* the 
candidates must consent to be harnessed to the state- waggon, 
patriotism sitting as the charioteer, and applying the flagella- 
tions of duty smartly to their flanks.” The “ candidates ” 
are imagined | to be horses—the state- -waggon Is the consulate— 
“ patriotism” is the coachman—*‘ duty” is the whip. Let 
any young artist try to paint this picture, and its incongruity 
will soon become apparent. 

While he raves against Utopian doctrines, he advances the 
strangest ever uttered. The Consul’s wife, for example, is a 
feme coverte, who, if she committed adultery, or suffered rape, 
would, in “ a political point of view, be punished as any 
other woman.” When any of the “ Countesses ” of the 
Republic attended the “‘ drawing-room” of Madame la Con- 
sulesse, and twittered behind their fans, this said first woman 
in the state, is to ** send for the first actress of the Republic, 
who in half a dozen sittings (lessons) will make her (la Consu- 
lesse) completely au fait; and teach her, if necessary, to say 
to the tittering Countesses : : uf you come here, come with a good 
grace : if otherwise, stand not upon the order of your going, but 
goat once.” Her drawing-room is to be decorated with * the 
portraits of the most distinguished of her countrywomen 
(quotha) ; let Agrippina be there seen bearing the ashes of her 
Germanicus ; Portia swallowing fire ; Cornelia instructing the 
Gracchi ; let Plotina and Marciana stand there conspicuous.” 
Then, furthermore, the Consul during the convocation of the 
legislative chambers is to issue cards of invitation by his 
steward, (chamberlain perchance,) every week or fifteen days, 
to the most celebrated literati and artists of the metropolis to 
come and dine with the lady Consulesse and himself en famille. 
We have had some doubts that Constantine is burlesquing the 
American Republic, for when he speaks of the good citizens 
wearing black as a general mourning, he affects to be witty, 
and saith, “ one dyiny, you see, promotes another dyeing.” 
But this comes of conceiving Sardanapalus, an ostrich with 
whose plume, pride, as a Plumassier, is to feather “ as many 
nests of idleness ” as there are officers about the Consul, save 
and except “a private secretary, ” an 6 introductor of ambas- 
sadors,” a “ physician,” a “ surgeon,” and a * chaplain.” 
The most humorous part of the whole book is that in which 
Eugene asks—what the Republic will do, if the Consul should 
be seized with insanity? The reply to the question is a tissue 
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of absurdity, evasion, and dogmatism. It is that which, 
without any other figure, we should call throwing dust in the 
reader’s eyes. “ In such a calamitous case,” replies Con- 
stantine, to the question himself had framed, ‘ the greatest 
indulgence possible should, no doubt, be shewn. ‘The physi- 
cians, of course, should be consulted; and if the majority of 
their opinions were against bis (the Consul’s) speedy recovery, 
writs of election for a new Consul should be issued forthwith. 
The chief magistrate of a tricorporal state should always have 
his wits about him; (the deuce he should, when they bid him 
good morning?) he ought ever to be on the watch, to catch 
the sense of his country expressed in the legislative chambers, 
and retain or dismiss his ministers accordingly.” ‘This again 
comes of conceiving the consulate ‘ a comet, with its septen- 
nial period of revolution,” ‘* flying to the centre without the 
political planets starting from their orbits, but also without any 
pernicious effects resulting from its disturbing power ;” but lo! 
the comet doth most aquatically agitate, * only ruffling the 
surface of the two pools, not making them rise in mountainous 
waves.” The surveyor of public works enjoys functions which 
‘imply a draw on the public purse,’—worms are destined 
“ to fatten on the exuvie”’ of the dead. 

After giving a quantum sufficit of directions for the election 
of a Consul, his officers, the senates of nobles and represen- 
tatives, the ecclesiastical establishment, colleges of education, 
“the tribunals of justice,” ‘* public games,’’ rewards and 
punishments, the dresses of civil officers, and sundry affairs 
of equal or less importance ; after throwing out in a manner, 
dark enough, God knows, a great deal of coarse abuse about 
the old governments of Europe, and especially the government 
of Great Britain ; this Utopian addeth to his book—** Appen- 
dix I. containing Squitinio Nuovo della liberta veneta, with an 
inquiry into the mode of Electing the Doges of Venice :”— 
and ‘* Appendix II. containing Novum tentamen politicum,” 
which our author grants “ could not be successfully adopted 
by an old state of considerable size.” No, truly; but like the 
other, it will read well enough on paper to all those wiseacres 
who have studied the architecture of castle building on the 
baseless skirt of an eastern cloud. Then comes “ Appendix _ 
If. containing a Fragment on Hierarchies,” and an ‘ Ad- 
dendum, containing two extracts of letters from Constantine 
to Eugene.” 

There is, certainly, some merit in the foresight of this 
author. Anticipating the reception his rodomontade would 
meet in Britain, he turns his face Venice-ward to restore that 
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ancient republic what it hath lost in the degeneracy of institu- 
tions and declension of public virtue. The most paradoxical 
portion of our author’s reasoning is that wherein he most 
sturdily denies to a Dissenter the consular dignity. Is he a 
Protestant that he argues against the Catholic religion being 
the established religion? Is he a Lutheran that he argues 
against a Quaker being consul? Is hea rigid Presbyterian 
that he denies to a Catholic the privilege of aspiring to the 
curule chair? Montesquieu says somewhere, des idées d'uni- 
formité, out quelquefois frappe les grads esprits, et infaillibie- 
ment les petits. Such is this Dialogue of Constantine and 
Eugene, which contains this novelty: it is the first production 
of some would-be politician: the opinions are all as old as the 
days of Lycurgus, Cicero, Machiavelli, Montesquieu, Moore, 
Paine, &c. &c. Bacon’s advice is a good one, and with it we 
close this article :—** Let us make a stand upon the ancient 
ways, and then look about us and discover what is the straight 
and right way, and so walk in it.” 
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Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G, 1. 
Hunting ford, D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XXX. 


My Lorp, 

Ir to prevent the anxiety of present owners, and to put anend to 
disputes, length of time is allowed to give a right to corporeal pos- 
sessions, which no one can disturb; if such precaution is used, My 
Lord, to secure to us the enjoyment of blessings, that will continue 
to us only for the course of our natural lives ; surely in matters of 
higher moment, where our immortal interests are concerned, we must 
not be left to doubts and uncertainties; but must have some im- 
moveable foundation, as the stay and anchor of our hopes. To 
prevent us from being unsettled and carried away by every breath of 
opinion, and attracted by every dangerous novelty, the church in 
conformity to the Scriptures, My Lord, has laid down certain funda- 
mental truths as the ground of our belief. To these she enjoins us 
earnestly to adhere, and to contend for the faith, as it was once 
delivered to the Saints. 

St. Jade, with the anticipation and foresight of inspired authority, 
gives a lively picture of the alarming, unsettled, and varying evils, 
that predominate in our own days. Yet varying and unsettled as such 
evils may be in their forms, they all tend to the destruction of every 
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sacred and civil establishment, as their ultimate object. Though 
great pretensions to philosophical inquiry are made, and the benefits 
likely to result from pruning away all the difficulties of religion are 
boasted of with great parade, we do not find that any Scriptural truth 
relating to the practice of godliness is farther advanced or better 
known than at the glorious era when our articles and litargy were 
framed. Men of clear heads and sound hearts being engaged in the 
noble work reviewed, repaired, and retouched the fabric of religion 
with reverential awe. They did not touch a single stone, except 
where it was overgrown with error or corruption. Hence the church 
of England, though beautified and repaired, preserved all the reality 
as well as the appearanceof antiquity. Bishop Burnet says, that 
‘< Cranmer, in order to carry on the reformation with true judgment, 
and justify it by good authorities, made a great collection of the 
opinions of the ancient Fathers, and later Doctors, in all the points of 
religion.” And he further says ; ‘‘ He was a man of great candour, 
and much patience and industry ; and so was on all accounts well 
prepared for that work, to which the providence of God did now call 
him.”* Such, too, was the general character, My Lord, of our great 
reformers. They proved themselves to be wise master-builders. 
Knowing that the rocky foundation of antiquity was the safest ground, 
they rested there: taking the Prophets, the Apostles, and Jesus 
Christ himself for the best guides in points of doctrine, and the 
primitive church, as the best model of form and discipline, they did 
not wish to be wise beyond what was written, but humbly conformed 
to the word of God. And they only departed from the church of 
Ronie in some matters where she had departed from the sacred rule. 
Aware that to innovate is not to reform, they introduced no opinions 
of their own, but left every fundamental doctrine standing, and 
removed no ceremonies, but such as savoured of superstition, or 
militated strongly against the spirit of religion. Considering the 
church of England asa part of the Catholic church of Christ, they 
cautiously and closely adhered to the Catholic faith, as they found it 
was once delivered to the Saints, The difference of character, My 
Lord, between true reformers, and fanciful innovators cannot be 
more fully, nor yet more concisely described than inthe Preface to 
our Book of Common Prayers. ‘* We find, as it is there observed, 
that inthe reigns of several Princes of blessed memory, since the 
reformation, the church, upon just and weighty considerations her 
thereunto moving, hath yielded to make such alterations in some 
particulars, as in their respective times were thought convenient : yet 
so as that the main body and essentials of it, as well in the chiefest 
materials, as in the frame and order thereof, have still continued the 
same unto this day, and do yet stand firm and unshaken, notwithstanding 
all the vain attempts and impetuous assaults made against it, by such 
men as are given to change, and have always discovered a greater 
regard to their own private fancies and interests, than to that duty 
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they owe to the public.” Now as the great men who were engaged 
in framing our Liturgy seem to have had the honour of God and the 
true interests of religion chiefly at heart, the final command of Jesus 
Christ to the Disciples, 4o go and teach all nations, baptixing them in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, was taken for the guide 
to direct the church in all her doctrines. And in obedience to that 
command, the doctrine of the Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity, 
three Persons and one God, stands as the head and front of every 
devotional office. Indeed, My Lord, no other doctrine but that in 
which the church has given glory to God in all ages, and which forms 
the leading note in the songs of the redeemed in Heaven, can ever be 
admitted as the fundamental rock of a Christian church’s tenets. 

The true end of every church being not only to teach sound morals, 
but something more than that by connectiog man with his Maker, 
opinions that elevate and ennoble the soul are the fittest in all acts of 
devotion. Any one will readily see the difference between ethics and 
true theology, by perusing a dry essay, and reading one of the pious 
discourses which your Lordship has written with all the spirit of the 
old Divines. For it is not only by shewing the fitness or unfitness of 
things to their proper end, that men are convinced of sin and brought 
to holiness: but it is by opening out the great mysteries of religion, 
and laying before them the riches of divine grace, in the wonderful 
scheme of our redemption uniting the justice of God with his mercy, 
that their hearts are awakened and moved to embrace the hopes and 
promises of the Gospel. 

And thus the theories of religion are animated with the spirit of 
practice. It wasacold, deadened, and heartless religion in the Jews, 
which was so often reproved by Jesus Christ. 

‘© The Prophet Jeremiah,” saith Chrysostom, ‘‘ spoke to the 
Jews upon this subject in the language of reproof ; ‘ Thy looks are 
meretricious and hardened against shame ;’ a reproof not confined to 
them, but justly falling upon all that gaze at the truth of religion with 
idle curiosity. When Philip said to Christ, shew us the Father, the 
Lord replied, have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip? It is surprising that after words so strong as 
these, there should be some, who separate the Son from the Father. 
But what proof of nearness in resemblance and connexion can any 
one require beyond that established by this declaration? Indeed, the 
declaration is so strong, that many, taking it without discrimination, 
have fallen into the scheme of Sabellius.* 





* The Sabellians make the word, and the Holy Spirit, to be only 
virtues, emanations, and functions of the Deity. Whereas the 
Scriptures expressly assign to each of them personal acts and divine 
attributes. ‘* Wecannot but tbink it irreconcileable with the divine 
wisdom of our Lord, to imagine He would express, in language 
indistinct and ambiguous, a commission which was intended to 
comprise the first essential principles of the faith they were to propagate. 
As the Apostles were enjoined henceforth to admit converts, by bap- 
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* But leaving both those who divide the substance, and those who 
confound the persons of the Godhead, as diatnetrically opposite in 
their errors, let us accurately examine the meaning of the words in 

uestion, which are these : have I been so long time with you, and 

et hast thou not known me, Philip? To prevent Philip from mis- 
taking the words, and confounding the person of the Son with that 
of the Father, our Lord did not say, ‘ Thou hast not known him, but, 
thou hast not known me;’ thereby intending to shew nothing else 
than that he is still such as the Father is, though continuing a Son in 
his being. And Philip must naturally come to such a conclusion, 
when our Lord said, #f ye had known me, ye should have known my 
Father also. 

‘‘ In the same manner he often spoke to the Jews: thus for 
instance, when Peter repeatedly asked him, who is the Father? And 
the Jews, and among others, Thomas made the same inquiry, none 
of them appears to have had a clear conception, but only some 
glimmering knowledge of the matter, Philip, that he might not 
appear to be importunate, and like the Jews to annoy him with his 
questions, after he had said, ‘ shew us the Father,’ added, ‘ and that 
is sufficient for us, we ask nothing more.’ However, Christ said, 
if ye had known me, ye should have known my Father also: and in 
reality by his incarnation he made the Father known to men. But 
Philip inverting the order and method by which we come to the 
knowledge of God, says, skew us the Father, as if he had already a 
perfect knowledge of Christ ; a mistake under which our Lord allows 
him not to continue, but declares himself to be the way by which we 
must obtain a knowledge of the Father. Perhaps Philip expected 
the Deity should be made visible to the bodily eye, having heard that 
Prophets had seen God : but that was only a privilege and permission, 
which could never be made a general rule. For this reason Christ 
said, no one hath seen God at any time. And in another place, 
‘ Every one that hath heard and learned of God cometh to me, you 
have not heard his voice nor seen his face.’ And the declaration of 
the Old Testament, wherein it is said, mo man shall see my face and 
live, exactly corresponds with this. Why, then, does Christ speak 
with all the sharpness of reproof, have I been so long time with. you, 
and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? Hedid not say, thou hast 
not seen me, but hast not known me. And he made this distinction 
between sight and knowledge, in order to raise the thoughts of Philip, 
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tizing them into a religion, which acknowledged a ‘ Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost ;’ reverence towards the author of that injunction 
will not suffer us todoubt that the words of it were meant to be 
direct, positive, and explicit. But independently of this consideration, 
the most obvious, easy, and natural interpretation of the passage will 
lead us to conclude, that if real subsistence is applicable to one term, 
it is alike applicable to all ; if to the Father, so also to the Son and 
the Holy Ghost.”—Bishop Huntingford’s Discourse on ‘‘ The Per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit.” Vol. II. P. 60—61. 
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aud every future Disciple above corporeal and visible objects in the 
contemplation of divine things. All the parts of our Saviour’s 
discourses have a close connexion with each other, guarding against 
every error and establishing every truth. Though continuing a Son 
he is the same in substance with the Father ; but le divides the persons 
in saying, he that hath seen me, hath seen the Father. This division 
necessarily prevents any one from mistaking the Father for the Son. 
For if there had been no distinction of person between the Father 
and the Son, Jesus Christ would not have said, he that hath seen me 
hath seen him,* but would have entirely forborne the mention of his 
own name. 

** Our Lord, wishing to shew that he himself is of one substance 
with the Father, spoke in words amounting to this meaning, ‘ he 
that hath known my substance hath known that of the Father also.’ 
And if itshould be asked, why he said this! because any one that is 
acquainted with the works of creation knows God. To this we 
answer, that although all men have seen the works of creation and 
know them, yet all have not a knowledge of God.t 

‘© But let us farther consider, what it was that Philip wished to 
see. It does not appear that he was anxious to become acquainted 
with the wisdom of the Father, and his goodness; but to know what 
God is, and tosee the very nature of his substance. Therefore Christ 
emphatically replies, ‘ Philip, he that hath seen me. But he that 
hath seen the work of creation, hath not consequently seen the being 
and substance of God: whereas any one that hath seen me, hath 
seen my Father.’ Now if there had been any difference and inferiority 
as to substance, he would not have said this. 

‘* It proved a carnal dullness of apprehension for any one, who 
had heard such doctrines, who had witnessed such miracles, authen- 
ticated by the peculiar marks of Deity, and even seen the prerogative 
of the Father exercised in the forgiveness of sins and the secrets of 
the heart disclosed, and death defeated ; it proved a carnal dullness of 
apprehension in any one, that had seen all this, at the same time not 
to see that Jesus Christ was verily God. Every thing that our Lord 
said, and did in his state of incarnation, tends to prove this point. 
For what can be a clearer confirmation of it than his saying, ‘ he that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father, and he that hath known me hath 
known him also?’ So that all further desire and doubtful inquiry 





* We may observe, in defining the nature of the Blessed Trinity, 
how closely the Patriarch of Constantinople corresponds in opinion 
with the church of England. In accord with these opinions the 
authority of St. Paul may be adduced, who, in terms that can never 
be sufficiently extolled for their piety, acuteness, and eloquence, in 
speaking of this great mystery, calls Jesus Christ in relation to the 
Father, the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his person. 

+ St. Paul dwells upon this point with great force and beauty in 
the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, where he defines the 
obligation and efficacy of the law of nature. 
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about it may be deemed idle curiosity. And such Jesus Christ himself 
deems it by the question which he puts to Philip, deliévest thou not 
that 1am inthe Father, that is, that I appear iv the same substance 
with him? The words which I speak, I speak nut of myself. Can 
there be any proof or example of closer nearness than this? And 
having begun with the words which he had spoken, he appeals at 
last to his actions, but the Father, says he, that dwelleth in me, he 
doeth the works. 

‘© Thus all the words that Christ spoke, and the works which he 
did, carry with them an undeniable conviction, that there is no dif- 
ference between the Father and the Son, as to power, majesty, and 
substance, and that their works, honour and power, are the very same. 
And not only his authenticating his divine influence by working 
miracles, but his giving the same power as a bequest to his Disciples, 
prove him to be equal to the Father respecting his Godhead.” Chry- 
sostom, Vol. II. P. 467—469. Paris Edit. 1633. 

It is not surprising, My Lord, that Chrysostom should dwell 
so copiously upon the incarnation of our Lord, as it forms a material 


and striking part of the Gospel, which he so ably endeavours to 


unfold. Truths of that important nature must be repeated, “ line 
ipon line, and precept upon precept :” for although their importance 
may ensure to them a ready attention at the moment, yet the memory, 
worn and interrupted by a variety of causes, must occasionally and 
even frequently be refreshed by a renewal of the same themes, or 
the most necessary of divine truths would soon fade away and be 
forgotten. On this score, My Lord, we may take a lesson from 
Heathen Antiquity, and observe how carefully every precept was 
inforced by some kind of example, and the busts of forefathers were 
placed ina conspicuous part before each house, that the living might 
daily be reminded of the glories of the dead. | 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, and humble servant, 
A. C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, Sept. 2, 1818. 





ON “ PREDESTINATION.” 
. To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
IR, 

In the vocabulary of theological expressions, there appears not to be 
any term of more portentous import, according to the notions of 
some persons, than ‘ predestination!” The idea of ‘ destiny,” that 
is, of a fatal necessity, seems to be included, and an apprehension 
formed, as if something were implied by it independent of man’s best 
actions, and even best intentions; affecting their present well-being, 
and also their everlasting concerns and interests in heaven, . 
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“¢ Fate,” indeed, was a subject which frequently engaged the con. | 
templation of Pagan philosophers; and the difficulty into which that | 
enquiry seems to have been reduced in modern times, is that of 
** philosophical necessity ;” or the reconciling of God's foreknowledge 
with the free agency of man. But in contemplating ‘‘ predestination,” 
as that word comes before us in our Christian meditations, and 
receives its warrant and authority from any terms in Scripture, no © 
reference whatever to the former of these suppositions seems to be 
contained, nor any relation to the latter, at all embarrassing, or con- | 
veying difficulty, so as to discourage our enquiry into it. ‘ 

The Calvinistical sense of predestination is, indeed, an alarming 
one: by which God is supposed to have so constituted his own | 
appointments, as that without regard to human conduct, morally cone | 
sidered, some among mankind should be pre-ordained to everlasting | 
happiness, while others, by a like arbitrary destination, are ineapable | 
of arriving at eternal happiness: which yet, we know, by many pas- 
sages in the Holy Scriptures, is represented. as being offered to all, 
and, therefore, such as we must suppose to be intended for a//, which 7 
all are, therefore, capable of obtaining ;—at least, from the obtaining | 
of which by al/, nothing can be originally implanted in them by a | 
necessity so acting as to prevent them. ‘ 

Such is the amount of the Calvinistic view of ‘‘ predestination :” | 
saving that, by some, it is stated perhaps less offensively, and modi- 7 
fied in its application, somewhat, to the circumstances of mankind: © 
but the principle which it set out with is the same; namely, the 
design of saving some persons zrrespectively and without a possibility 
of failure or falling from grace, and the preterition or passing-bye of © 
others, as to future happiness. 7 

For the consolation, however, of discerning minds, so much, I 7 
trust, may be urged in diminution of unauthorized apprehension, | 
that no grounds for alarm can be affirmed as resting on thaé term as | 
inferred from the New Testament ; but that, on the contrary, much ~ 
religious satisfaction and holy gratitude will be the result of a suitable © 
contemplation on the subject. 

First, then, we may be very sure, that such a supposition, namely, — 
‘* predestination,” so contemplated as to imply decree, compulsion, — 
fate, destiny, or any shade of such expressions, in respect to the | 
soul's welfare, can never be the true one; because the goodness of © 
God, and the equity of his judgments, are directly adverse to the © 
very statement of such a notion. And if we may not rely on this, | 
we may as well give up, at once, all our reasonings concerning God, | 
and concerning his dealings with mankind. | 

2dly. We know that the whole consistent scheme of Revelation | 
proceeds upon a supposition perfectly the reverse of that which is now | 
before us. It declares that there are means by which all may be © 
saved, and that any failure of salvation must arise from ourselves | 
alone. | 
3dly. It excites our thankfulness to consider, that whatever display | 
of God's power is represented in the Scripture as being designed for | 
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us, exercised towards us, and communicated to us, under any cir- 
cumstances of his necessary appointment, it is only’ such as may 
convey his blessings to us;—never his severities :—those, at least, 
which are intended to affect us finally and in the last resort, the 
eternal interests of our souls. Mercies and benignities we all receive 
by his various dispensations, however unworthy we may be of them ; 
inevitable, indeed, and, therefore, necessary, in the way of NATURE, 
as well as GRACE: but we discover contrivances only for our happi- 
ness; not one, su/ely formed for our affliction: so as plainly to point 
out that pain and suffering are not an end of God’s creation. 

4thly. We know, that, if in the Scriptures any persons are repre 
sented as acting under his will, or by his fiat, so as to answer his. 
particular designs, such an eventual use of them is only exercised in 
respect to temporal occasions; so that He may convert their volun- 
tary conduct to the purposes of his plans: as when nations have 
preferences assigned them, or individuals are, therefore, selected, 
because He foresees that their free agency will be so directed as to 
occasion them to perform his pleasure. These, however, are instances 
which have no relation, so far as His will is concerned, to the eternal 
and final well-being of any persons in the selecting of whom, or in 
the preterition of whom, his particular saperintendance may be thus 
employed. 

On such and on all occasions where any difficulty or intricacy seems 
to exist, the rule of wisdom is a short one ;—never to let what is 
clear and certain be superseded or counteracted by what is noé so, 
And whatever may be thought of “‘ predestination,” as implying 
decree, or responsible necessity, or fate, and appointed consequence, 
—in any Lad and penal sense, still more especially—we may be very 
sure there is a fallacy, a misconception, and a misstatement some- 
where. The everlasting interests of men’s souls depend upon the 
conduct of men alone. : 

But upon this subject there are other suggestions also to be 
offered, well worth attending to. 

I am Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
D.D. | 
August 6, 1818. 
(To be continued.) 
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Dr. Spiker, one of the Librarians of his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, who recently visited this country for literary and scientific 
objects, has published in German the first volume of his Tour 
through England, Wales, and Scotland. The work will extend to 
three volumes, a translation of which will be published here, under 
the authority, and with some additional remarks, by the author. 

Dr. Jones's New Translation of the Four Gospels into Welsh, 
will be published in a few days, ina duodecimo volume. 
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‘The Memoirs of Count Grammont are about to be published, 7 
printed elegantly in two pocket volumes, and at a moderate price. 

This highly distinguished work, which was written by Count 
Hamilton, owes its celebrity as much to the picquant graces of its 
narrative, as to the rich store of secret anecdote with which it abounds | 
of distinguished personages of the Courts of Charles and James II. 
It has been published hitherto only in an expensive form, which must 
have prevented that general circulation to which it would otherwise 
have attained—that obstacle will be removed by the present edition. 


Menioirs, Biographical, Critical, and Literary, of the most eminent 
Physicians and Surgeons of the present time in the United Kingdom, 
with achoice collection of their Prescriptions, and a Specification of 
the Diseases for which they were given, forming a complete Modern 
Extemporaneous Pharmacopoeia, to which is added, an Appendix, 
containing an account of the different Medical Institutions in the Me- | 


tropolis, Scientific and Charitable. 


Mr. Stanley, Assistant Surgeon, and Demonstrater of Anatomy at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, is preparing for publication in October © 
next, A Manuel of Practical Anatomy for the use of Students 


engaged in Dissections. 


Just published, Observations on the Properties of the Air-Pamp 
Vapour-Bath, pointing out their Efficacy in the Cure of Gout, 
Rheumatism, Palsy, &c. with Cursory Remarks on Factitious Airs, 
and on the improved state of Medical Electricity, in all its branches, 
particularly in that of Galvanism, and their efficacy in various 
Diseases. By M. La Beaume, Medical Electrician. 


The Morality of the New Testament, by a Rational Christian, is 
just completed in three Numbers, 7, 8, and 9, Vol. II. of the Philo- 
sophical Library. A very rare and valuable work ; properly digested 
under various heads, comprehending our duties to God, to ourselves, 
and to our fellow-creatures, with an introductory address to Deists, 
in which the character of Christ is most fully vindicated, and the 
genuine Religion and Morality which he taught clearly demonstrated. 
To which is added, Observations on some parts of the writings of Dr. 
Warburton, Mr. Locke, and Dr. Leland ; together with an inquiry how 
far the belief of any doctrine may be necessary to salvation ; with an 
Appendix, on the belief and disbelief of a future state. 


On the first of October, will be published, a new edition of the 
Wisdom, the Equity, and the Bounty of Divine Providence, being an 
Essay contained in a Letter addressed to several Baptist Churches in 


Yorkshire, by the Rev. John Fawcett, M.A. 


Mr. Curtis, Aurist to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, has 
just published a second edition of his Introductory Lecture to his 


parse on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Ear, as 
elivered at the Royal Dispensary for the Diseases of the Ear, in 1816. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





Tne pressure of temporary matter preverited the insertion ifs 
our last Number of the remainder of the Pope’s Letter. We 
hope our printer will be able to give it In this, and for that 
purpose our present observations shall be compressed into as 
short a compass as possible. Our readers will also find 
Magennis’s Trial, and some observations from an Irish Cor- 
respondent on Judge Fletcher’s Charge, exceedingly applicable 
to these Trials. We are well aware that the imputations 
therein made will be rejected by the Papists as groundless, as 
prejudiced, bigoted, &c. &c. But we are not to be frightened 
by hard words. Whoever is acquainted with Irish affairs in 
the slightest degree, well knows, that an excommunication 
from the altar immediately deprives the unfortunate object of 
all commerce with the world. His customers desert him, his 
friends forsake him. ‘These facts have been proved in our courts 
of justice, and the.cause of this fell bann—the offence alleged 
was simply the refusal to contribute for the building of a 
chapel, a sum which the poor man could not afford. Now if 
aman had been excommunicated for any atrocious deed, horror 
at his conduct would unite in the minds of most with respect 
for ecclesiastical authority, and he would be avoided not only 
on account of the sentence of the priest, but because his 
crimes were odious. But in the above case, and it is only one 


among many, the offence could excite pity only. Nay, even. 


supposing the culprit to have been able to have contributed 
the sum required, his refusal could have excited no sensation 
of horror, Yet such was the effect of excommunication even 
on so venial a crime. What might we not expect from it, if 
exercised on offenders whose dreadful crimes truly strike with 
horror every hearer? Now, it is strange to say, that no 
No. 244, Vol. 55, September, 1818. F 
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instance of excommunication for these majora crimina occurs 
in the modern annals of Irish Popery. ‘To prove a negative 
our readers will not expect us; but that they may be assured 
that we do not express unfounded opinions, we will give one 
instance where excommunication did not take place, yet 
attended with such a variety of concurrent circumstances, that 
it may fairly be concluded therefrom, that this mode of punish- 
ment is never exercised on those crimes which deserve it most. 
‘The case we allude to—is the never-to-be-forgotten destruction 
of Lynch’s family. Eight persons, men, women, and children, 
burnt alive for the guilt of two of the party!!! And what, 
in the name of mercy, was their guilt? Having given evi- 
dence in a court of justice against two housebreakers. ‘The 
gang, to the amount of an hundred and more, were collected 
in a neighbouring Popish chapel, and the Clerk of that 
chapel convened them there, and sat as president of the con- 
spiracy. All the persons concerned were Papists. Lynch 
and all his family were Papists. This is no Orange dispute, 
no act of retaliation, no ancient feud. It is a case which 
stands abstracted from any palliating circumstance whatever. 
That the Popish Priests in that neighbourhood could, for many 
days, have remained ignorant of the use made of the chapel, 
or of the name of the president, no man can be so ignorant 
as to think, nor so impudent as to afhirm. Indeed, the cir- 
cumstances were generally known long before they were proved 
at different Assizes. Yet this Clerk was not excommunicated. 
On such a fact what comment need we make? We truly are 
amazed that it was not done for form’s sake, simply for the 
sake of appearances. As it is, we cannot but lament that the 
Priesthood, instead of wasting their time in the pursuit of 
political power, do not first employ their exertions in the 

reform of their people. ‘The uncivilized multitude in Ireland 
are yet unfit for the enjoyment of the British constitution. 
When men, not exactly of the lowest ranks, can, after being 
solemnly sworn on the jury, bring in a verdict of not guilty, 
against the plainest evidence—that palladium of our liberties 
is subverted. For laws must be executed. Men’s lives and 
property must be secured, or the country would be deserted. 
So that if by such verdicts as these, juries are rendered ineffi- 
cient, martial law must be its substitute, and they must submit 
to force who are incapable of exercising the duties of freedom. 
But it does not seem to have been contemplated by some 
modern legislators, whose youth and inexperience may, per- 
baps, plead their excuse, that an highly improved form of 
government is not adapted to nations of every degree of civili- 
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zation. Certain moral principles and habits must first be 
deeply seated in the public mind. As men become generally 
enlightened, reformed, industrious, and honest, severe restric- 
.tions will gradually fall intodisuse. Thus in England, so great 
a degree of political knowledge pervades the mass of the 
people, that if they are only prevented from being carried 
away by first impressions, or by temporary accidents, a dema- 
gogue may be safely permitted to roar out his seditious 
harangues usque ad nauseam. So the crowd in Palace Yard, 
on the 7th of this month, listened to Hunt unmoved, and 
regarded him merely as the Merry Andrew of the Quack 
Doctor. They very well knew that the object of both was 
only to bring themselves into profitable notice, and they rightly 
concluded that from immorality and ignorance, from mobs and 
from tumult, plunder might be expected, but not improve- 
ment. For our constitution, with all its imperfections, real 
and pretended, is confessedly the best yet enjoyed by any 
nation, ancient or medern, and it has become such by suc- 
cessive alterations. It did not jump out of the pigeon hole of 
some politician in all its perfection, like an armed Minerva 
from the brain of Jupiter; but has been gradually amended, 
as the improved habits and knowledge, and morals of the 
nation would permit. So that its farther improvements must 
be made bya nice and delicate hand, no thorough change 
must be contemplated, and no rash experiment admitted. 
Even to apprehend the bearings of one part upon another, to 
perceive how some apparently useless institutions are connecting 
or controuling movements on principal wheels, require much 
theoretical and much practical knowledge. Such knowledge 
cannot be expected in a licentious ploughman, or an indigent 
Doctor, and these truths, we hope, the populace now perceive. 
But if these fire-brands had blazed in Ireland, there is no 
saying what mischief would not have ensued. An idle people, 
and such the Irish are hereditarily, must be ever the prey of 
demagogues, conspirators, and traitors. For the old proverb, 
that idleness is the mother of all mischief, holds good with 
nations as well as individuals. Compare, for instance, the 
moral habits and intelligence, of the Scotch mountaineer, 
industriously cultivating at the foot of his cloud-topped hill a 
little glen, which scarcely affords a scanty provision to a 
humerous progeny, with those of the Irish cotter, occupying 
land more fertile than any in this Island, and where an acre, 
with little trouble, will support for a twelve month ten persons 
With its produce. A few days work now and then will, unfor- 


tunately, keep the family in rags and idleness all the rest of 
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the year. The failure of the crop rarely occurs. It occurred 
after the wet summer of 1816, and numbers perished by 
famine. Numbers, too, have been swept off by the still pre- 
vailing pestilence, whose virulence is aided, and whose conta- 
gious power is increased, by the laziness and superstition of 
the wretched sufferers. Every dead body, however putrid, 
must be waked,—that is, must be surrounded in a close hut 
by all the neighbours, who, to.shew their regard for the 
deceased, antl to comfort the survivors, thus hazard their own 
lives. We think that here again the Priesthood might inter- 
fere effectually. This custom used to prevail in England ; 
but by the exertions of the clergy, purely on account of its 
impropriety, is now almost entirely fallen into disuse. And 
the clergy in England have no power beyond that of persua- 
sion. Were the Romish Priesthood merely to refuse, after an 
appointed day, burial to any corpse which had been waked, 
we doubt not but the practice would be at least suspended 


until the typhus had subsided. But throughout the whole 


Roman Catholic body a great aversion to improvement or 
even examination prevails. They cling to their present opi- 
nions and practices with insuperable obstinacy, and although 


their communion has -been deserted by the wisest nations, if 


that ‘* ithet may be applied to England, France, and Ger- 
many,* they still insist on an unqualified adoption of all their 
tenets. 

We have been led to this remark, by perusing some ohser- 
vations on Mr. Wix’s scheme for conciliation, in the last 
Number of the Catholic Gentleman’s Magazine, a work said 
by Andrews, the Editor of the other Popish Journal, to be 
under the direction of Charles Butler, Esq. ‘* On points of 
faith,’’ says his correspondent, ‘* derived down to us through 
a succession of ages from Christ and his Apostles, we will 
make no concessions.”’ He even subsequently refuses to enter 
into any examination of them. ‘This may remind us of the 
arrogant message sent by the French Directory to Lord 
Malmsbury, when he attempted to begin with them a nego- 
tiation for peace. Lay down your arms, and then we will 
inform you what conditions we mean to grant ! ! But this doves 
not surprize us. We have ever declared that no communion 
can take place between the British and Roman churches, and 





—— — — 





* [t is well known that, in France particularly, Popery has gone 
down, and carried all religion with it. That frivolous people had 
not patience to separate the good trom the bad. See also the case 
of Baden. 
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we deprecate the very attempt. In spite of the sophistical 
apologies, with which every monthly Journal of that faith now 
teems, Rome zs an idolatrous church ; however she may have, 
for the present, abated of some of her practices, and forborne 
some of her claims, she is still BABYLON the Great, the 
Mother of Harlots, and of the Abominations of the Earth, 
drunk with the blood of the Saints. And we would remind our 
readers, that the number of the beast 666, can be applied 
only to Popedom. Of late years, many attempts have been 
made to accommodate that number to the obnoxious cha- 
racters of the day; but no name has been yet discovered, 
which can be compared to that first suggested by Irenzeus, the 
Disciple of Polycarp, and he was taught by St. John, who 
himself wrote the Revelations. Now, in tlie two sacred 
tongues, Hebrew and Greek, a word is to be found meaning 
the same thing, and expressing the same number. We defy a 
parallel instance. This word is Lateinos in Greek, and 
Romiith in Hebrew, both signifying the Roman power, and 
both standing for 666 as numerals. Let us not give way to 
the false liberality of the times, which springs not from Chris- 
tian charity, but heathen indifference, the very spirit of 
Gallio, who cared for none of these things. Rather let us 
duly prize the great truths committed to our care, and raised 
by Providence to be the bulwark of the Reformation, and to 
preserve the glorious light of the Gospel from being extin- 
guished by tyranny or priestcraft. Let us take in our exalted 
office a generous pleasure, and endeavour to be worthy of so 
distinguished a privilege. . 

The correspondents of the Editor pursue the same line of 
defence, which the Roman Catholics have so generally 
adopted—A denial of all the atrocities hitherto laid to their 
charge ; and this denial they endeavour to support by garbled 
statements, and partial extracts. However, it would be ridt- 
culous to abandon facts long ago established, because a regular 
chain of evidence cannot now be brought forward in their sup- 
port. For example.—The Jesuits are the subject of unquali- 
fied eulogium among the Romanists. About sixty years ago 
they were the objects of as general opprobrium. Lf our moderus 
be right, what kind of men must we deem their former perse- 
cutors—the Popes, the Popish Kings, Prelates, Clergy, and 
Laity? All these, from one end of Eurepe to the othier, 
urged the total suppression of the Order. [Enterprizing, and 
ever meddling, they are still feared even among those of. their 
own faith. And the controversy which now prevails at Wigan, 
appears to have originated in a laudable attempt to confine 
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them there within certain bounds. For the reason stated at 
the beginning of this article, we cannot, at present, enter 
farther into this subject ; but we will give such evidence of 
their malignant influence in a few words, as will serve to con- 
vince every unprejudiced reader. ‘To none, we presume, is 
unknown the character of Father Paul, Historian of the 
Council of Trent. Popedom never produced a man of greater 
learning, nor integrity. He was thoroughly a Christian in all 
the duties of a Christian, an excellent politician, as his native 
country Venice gratefully recorded, a good citizen, and an able 
divine. With the history of Poper y, and all the arcana of the 
Romish See, he was too well acquainted. No man had better 
opportunities of knowing the different characters of the dif- 
ferent Orders and Religious Societies, and as he was steadily 
attached to the faith he professed, surely his deliberate opinion 
deserves the deepest attention, and should carry conviction 
with it. Now this is well known to have been—that the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits was absolutely necessary, before any 
reform of the church or court of Rome could be expected. 
Having, in our two last Numbers, paid our respects to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, we cannot let the present 
occasion slip for congratulating him on his Cambridge Degree 
of LL.D. If what is obtained with difficulty is, therefore, the 
more valuable, His Royal Highness must set an high value on 
this new honour. For we are told that a senate was got together 
with infinite trouble, and that many M. A. were compelled to 
come by the earnest intreaties of their friends. An opinion 
spread—that this princely visit originated in political motives, 
and the Members of the University, by their marked absence, 
shewed a proper sense of suchinterference. ‘The Royal Duke 
and his Chaplain walked into St. John’s College, and passed 
through the three courts undisturbed by the appearance of a 
single gownsman. As they were returning, the Professor of 
Physic came up, and sending for one or two individuals, shewed 
the library and chapel. They then took leave of their 
illustrious visitor in the middle of the court, and left him to 
find his way tothe gates as well as he could. His Royal 
Highness also honoured with his company to breakfast, Mr. 
Beale. This Mr. Beale had, ona former occasion, prepared 
a splendid dinner for his Grace of Gloucester, who, witha 
due attention to his rank and station, declined the favour. On 
which occasion, a very neat Satire, entitled The Tickler, was 
printed, and we hope in some future Number, to give it to 
our readers, This Mr. Beale, however wealthy he may now be, 
is of the lowest extraction. His manners and habits such as 
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might be expected from his birth. Now coal merchants and 
coal porters, and gyps, &c. &c. are all necessary members of 
society, yet they are not qualified to associate with Princes, 
except from some extraordinary cifcumstance of superior 
abilities, unusual information, or unexpected urbanity and 
address. Besides, there are characters among the lower 
classes, who have obtained their riches by conduct commonly 
called swindling, and Englishmen would grieve to see one of 
our Royal Family countenancing such a person, by taking his 
coffee with him. We hope the Duke, should he ever visit 
Cambridge again, will attend to this hint. For there does live 
there one, of whom the following anecdote is told. Heand 
another person, B. and A. always took every year a lottery 
ticket between them, which for several years turned up a 
blank; B. usually bought the ticket, and A. as regularly paid 
his share of the price. . At last, this ticket came-up a 30,0001. 
prize. B. refused to share this with A. alleging that he did 
not know A. intended to have shared in a ticket that year, ard 
sturdily kept the whole!!! We believe a respectable banker 
at Cambridge will readily communicate the proper name of the 
rogue. And we shall conclude our advice with an old repartee, 
which should never be forgotten. A personage of high birth, 
thinking that the attentions paid to a worthless character present, 
galled a respectable scholar who truly deserved them, insolently 
inquired of him, what could be the reason that he was neg- 
lected when such men were caressed ? When itis recollected, 
replied the indignant man of worth, that similarity of character 
is the source of friendship, that wonder will ceasé. We shall 
now endeavour to perform the promise made in our last, of 
shewing our readers how Cardinal Bellarmine proves that the 
same body may be iu many distant places at the same time. 
This question has nothing to do with the continual presence 
of the Divinity throughout the whole creation, which we 
acknowledge as an incommunicable and incomprehepsiblé 
attribute of the Deity. But we, sceptical Protestants, would 
know how a body of flesh and blood like our own, should first be 
compressed into the size and substance of a shilling, and then 
bé-present in that shape, size, and form, at several thousand 
very distant places in the same moment of time. Let no one 
regard these expressions as intended even to ridicule the errors, 
the religious errors of our fellow creatures. But we would give 
a precise and accurate idea of the error, for we are strongly 
inclined to think that for want of precision, many retain these 
notions, while others turn away from their contem;/lation, 
because they are so fraught with absurdity. Unhappily, per 
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suaded that they cannot be members of Clirist’s universal 
church without being members of the church of Rome, they 
endeavour to drive off those reflections which are necessarily 
painful, because they produce inevitable doubt of that church’s 
infallibility, and a strong inclination to leave her communion, 
Besides, before any dogma, any article of faith can be examined, 
it should be stripped of all adventitious circumstances, and 
reduced to the plainest, simplest, and most significant terms, 


which language can afford. How many disputes would this : 


mode avoid. From its neglect we have had instances of men 
declaring their readiness to submit to martyrdom, rather than 
be debarred the right of using one word in the appropriate 
sense vf another! Now, that our representation of this 
doctrine of transubstantiation shall not be deemed imaginary, 
we will prove it regularly. 

The wafer. used by the Romanists at the mass is round, of 
the size of a shilling, and nearly as thick. After consecration 
it is said to be—the body and blood of our Lord, with his 
soul and divinity united thereto, not by representation, but 
actually, nota part but the whole. The whole of that very 
body which hung on the cross. compressed into each wafer. 
Each wafer is itself perfect and complete, no matter the 
number, and on Easter Day, for instance, in various parts of 
the globe are many hundreds of these wafers consecrated. 
The question, therefore, for our discussion, is surely this. 

Is it conceivable that a natural body of flesh and blood of the 
usual size and stature of men can be compressed into the size 
of ashilling, and be present at the same time in many more 
places than one? Bellarmine answers in the affirmative, and 
here are a few of his proofs, taken from P. 224, Vol. IH. of 
his Disputations, printed at Cologne, 1615, and possessing the 
last corrections of the author. 

“« But, you will say, that many bodies interfere between 
the body of Christ which is in heaven, and that which is on 


‘the altar, therefore, it is separated and divided from itself. 


I answer, by this argument it is rightly proved that the places 
themselves are separated, that is, heaven and earth, so that 
the body of Christ is separated from itself as to place, but not 
as to its proper substance or quantity, as hath been already 
said. (Wetear this must be said very often before it be under- 
stood.) To the first confirmation St. Thomas would answer, 
that the body of Christ was in heaven circumscriptively, but 
not in the Sacrament locally, (in loco,) circumscriptively por 
definitively as to itself, yet as to the size of the bread it was 
sigcumscriptively tu all places where the Hosts are consecrated. 
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(In. other words, the body of Christ is not in the Sacrament 
circumscriptively, but it is in the Sacrament circumscriptively, 
the phrase in italics is only a circumlocution for the Sacra- 
ment, or consecrated wafers.) But because we think: that the 
body of Christ may be in more places than one at once, both 
locally and visibly, and, therefore, we say, that the same body 
can be circumscriptively and definitively in more places than 
one at once. For that a body may be-circumscriptively in any 
place, it is only necessary that it should be commensurate 
with that place, so that the external bounds of the place, and 
the thing placed should coincide ; but it is not necessary that 
it should not be elsewhere, as in some other place, and abide 
there for the present. (Then the body is in two places at once, 
which is taking for granted the thing to be proved.) For the 
body of Christ in heaven is commensurate with its own place 
which it occupies there, and when it was at the same time on 
earth. For instance, when it appeared to Paul, it was com- 
mensurate with its own place, which it occupied in the earth or 
air, and, therefore, was in both circumscriptively.. (Thisisa fal- 
lacy. We are speaking of Christ’s natural body of flesh and 
blood, which was not in- heaven while he was on earth, on the 
cross for instance, and when this body appeared in a glorified 
state to St. Paul, where is the proof that it was elsewhere at 
the same moment?) You will say, if any body be commen- 
surate with a place of three cubits, and can be placed in two 
or three places of equal size, will it not occupy a space of six 
cubits or nine cubits? How can it be commensurate with, 
and circumscribed in, a place of three cubits? 1 answer, it 
may be explained iu two ways, how a body of three cubits 
may occupy a space: of nine!!! (One way is sufficient, but 
let us see.) First, because the magnitude of such a_ body 
may be commensurate with such a place, and by this mode it 
may be contrived that a body of three cubits may occupy the 
space of nine. (We positively affirm that this passage is 
translated accurately and literally. If any of ovr readers can 
make anything of it beyond, it is so because it is so, we shall 
be obliged to him for an elucidation.) Secondly, although the 
magnitude of such a body may be commensurate only with a 
place of three cubits, yet the same magnitude may be placed 
twice or thrice in a place, and we contend this may be done. 
(It is true, a brick may be placed on three bricks of equal. 
size successively, but not at once, or a house may be built of 
one brick.) The same may be said of the manner of existing 
definitively.” We have no doubt of it, Cardinal. Our readers 
Will observe that all this reasoning is applicable to common 
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earthly bodies. No spiritual interference is alleged, and, 
therefore, it is here attempted gravely to be shewn that a cube 
of an inch might fill an hollow box of nine inches square and 
deep. We would recommend the Roman Catholics, instead 
of teazing their neighbours for the support of their schools,— | 
to provide such a box, to place therein aninch cube of gold, 
then to take it to the Governor of the Bank, and persuade him © 
to pay for the box full of gold! Yet, by such arguments is | 
this strange doctrine sipported: There is, indeed, a third | 
method of accomplishing the above feat, which, as it calls in 
Divine assistance, deserves more serious netice. ‘“* But if,” 
continues our Jesuit, “ any one should contend that to be In a 
place, whether circ umscriptively or definitively, it is necessary 
that the thing should be no where else in any manner, (as is 7 
generally understood, my good Sir,) we say that a third method 
may be shewn of existing in a place, namely, by the mere pre- | 
sence. In this manner, God is in a place, and in this manner, | 
those bodies are in a place, which are, by divine power, at the © 
same time in various places.” Now the question is, what do 
we mean, when it is said, God is present every where? Do © 
we mean that he is really present? No such thing. But as © 
these words and letters are present to the eye of the reader, so © 
all things and thoughts are present to the Almighty. Howthe © 
first is accomplished we cannot conceive, much less can we | 
comprehend the second. But that Christ is present at the 
Sacrament, as God is present every where, no Protestant 7 
denies. Thus the Holy Spirit is present at baptism; but even | 
Bellarmine himself will not pretend that the water is transub- © 
stantiated. Oh! that sensible men would abandon such inde-. | 
fensible notions, and no longer be blinded by the delusion of | 
their antiquity. We shall, hereafter, shew from the confession ~ 
of Papists themselves, that this shocking doctrine is novel. 3 
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(Concluded from p. 474, Vol. 54.) 


Ad Vos vereri non parum vide- But you appear to entertain | 
mini, ne concessa facultate ista, serious apprebensions that, if the | 
Gubernium ab elencho ei oblato power spoken of be granted, the | 
omnes illos successive sit expunc- Government may _ successively | 
turum qui maxime Episcopatus erase, from the list to be presented | 
honore sint digni, ut hac ratione to it, the names of those most | 
eos ad quos pettinct cogatad Ec- worthy of the honotirr of Episco- | 
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clesiasticum illum viram_ nomi- 


nandum quem aptissimam arbi- 
tretur qui consiliis ejus serviat, ex 
quo quidem Catholice Religioni 
parari pernicies posset. Animad- 
vertite tamen, Venerabiles Fratres, 
quam formido hec vestra nullo 
prorsus fandamento ac ratione ni- 
tatur. Mementote enim Guber- 
nium illud cui consilia inesse Ca- 
tholice Religioni perniciosa timeri 
posset, illud ipsum esse, quod per 
Decreta presertimAnnorum 1773, 
1778, 1791, et 1793, magna ex 
parte abolevit leges illas pcenal es 
quibus Catholici in Britannico 
Regno isto penitus opprimeban- 
tur; ne obliviscamini Georgium 
III. Optimum Regem Vestrum, 
éjusque clementissimum Filiam 
presidio szepissime fuisse Catholi- 
cis, Britannicumque Gubernium 
adjumento in primis fuisse Nobis 
ut in Sedem Nostram revertere- 
mur, libertatemque illam_pristi- 
nam in exercendis spiritualibus 
juribus Notris re cuperaremus 
quam violenta Nobis manus ade- 
merat. Quo pactoigitur suspicari 
quis posset Gubernium hoc idem 
habere in animo ut Sanctissimam 
Religionem illam evertat quam 


| favore auxilioque suo tam szpe tu- 


tatum est? Quod si in Regno 
Isto nonulla adhuc in Catholice 
Fidei detrimentum attentantur, 
profecto hujusmodi molimina aut 
privatorum. hominum_ sunt, aut 
cessabunt omnino cum, deleta 
omni lege adversus Catholicos lata, 
eodem illi habebuntur prorsus 
loco ac reliqui Cives, nibilque ad- 
versus liberam Religionis Catho- 
lice professienem objici poterit. 
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pacy, and by this means compel 
those, who shal] have the transac- 
tion of the business, to name the 
Clergyman whom it shall judge 
most likely to be subservient to its 
views, and that the destruction of 
the Catholic Religion may thence 
take its rise. Observe, however, 
venerable Brothers, how destitute 
these your apprehensions are of all 
reason and all foundation. Re- 
member that the Government 
which, under other circumstances, 
might be suspected of entertaining 
projects hostile to the Catholic 
Religion, is the same which by 
laws, especially those passed in 
the years 1773, 1788, 1791, and 
1793, repealed a great part of 
those penal statutes by which the 
Catholics of the British Empire 
were so grievously oppressed : — 
remember how often your most 
excellent King George the Third, 
and his Illustrious Son, have ex- 
tended their protection to Catho- 
lics, and that the British Govern- 
ment was amongst the chief of 
our supporters, in procuring our 
return to the Pontifical Chair, and 
our restoration to our ancient in- 
dependence in the exercise of 
those spiritual rights, which the 
hand of violence had wrested 
from us. Upon what grounds, 
therefore, could any one suspect, 
that this same Government enter- 
tained a design to destroy that 
most holy religion, which, by its 
favour and protection, it had so 
often guarded? And if certain 
attempts are still made in your 
island to the injury of the Catholic 
Religion, these undoubtedly either 
are the acts of private individuals, 
or they will altogether cease, as 
soon as, all laws enacted against 
Catholics being repealed, the 
latter shall be placed on the same 
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Tametsi vero putandum esset, 
quod incredibile Nobis plane est, 
Gubernii concilia eo spectare ut 
Catholicz Religioni exitium pa- 
rent, nulla certe ratione ad per- 
ficienda concilia hec sua abuti 
posset facultate illaquam. Nos 
concessuros significavimus. Elen- 
chus enim ille in quo candidato- 
rum nomina inscripta erunt, non 
certe Gubernium habebit aucto- 
rem ; Opera enim et cura Catholi- 
corum illorum conféctus erit, qui 
ad vacantes Regni Ecclesias pro- 
movendos Sanctz huic Sedi pro- 
ponere solent, qui quidem Catho- 
lici Viri, quo prestant Religionis 
Studio, eorum tantum Ecclesias- 
ticorum Viroruam nomina in elen- 


chum referent, quos ad sustinen- 


dum Episcopale onus aptissimos 
judicarunt: Gubernium vero, ex 
Jege Concessioni Nostrz, ut dixi- 
mus, apponenda, non quidem 
omnes, sed tantum aliquos indi- 
cate poterit, qui ex elencho expun- 
gantur, ita ut in eo sufficientem 
Hlorum numerum relinquere te- 
neatur, ex guibus libera unius 
electio fieri postea a Nobis valeat. 
Quare rejectis etiam a Gubernio 
nonnullis, adhbuc tamen deictus. 
Noster circa eos tantum versabi- 
tur, gui suffragio Catholicorum 
dignissimi omnium sint habit at- 
gue in Candidatorum notula fue- 
rint inscripti, fierique propterea 
nunquam poterit, (modo conditio 
a Nobis imponenda servetur, a 
qua si recederetur unquam, con- 
cessio ipsa concideret,) ut Guber- 
nium, alios aque alios ex propo- 
silis viris rejiciens, omnino adigat, 
Electores, ut eum dumom desig- 
nent qui et indiguus sit, et consi- 
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footing as other subjects, and no | 
objection be farther made to the | 
free profession of the Catholic Re- | 
ligion. | 

Now, although it were a thing 
to be apprehended, which to us | 
appears altogether incredible, that | 
the projects of Government were 


directed to the destruction of the |” 


Catholic Religiow, yet the power | 
which We declared Ourselves 

willing to grant, could never be 
perverted into the means of pro- 
ducing such an effect. For the 
list in which the names of the 
Candidates are to be contained, 
will certainly not be made out by 
the Government, but by the care 
and attention of those, being 
Catholics, who usually propose to | 
this See persons for promotion to | 
the vacant Bishoprics of your 
kingdom ; which Catholics, ex- 


celled by none in their zeal for 


Religion, will insert in their list 

the names of such Ecclesiastics 
only, as they shall judge best | 
suited for sustaining the weight — 
of the Episcopal dignity; but 
Government, according to the 
condition, which is, as We have 
mentioned, to make an essential 
part of our proposed concession, 
shali be allowed to point out for | 
erasure from the list,- not ald, but 
some only of the names proposed, © 
and be bound to leave a sufficient 7 
number, out of which a free | 
election of one may be made by 
Us. So that, although some be 
rejected by Government, yet Our 
selection will still be ‘occupied 
about such only as, by the suf- 
frage of Catholics, shall have 
been judged the most worthy, 
and therefore inserted in the list 
of Candidates, and for this reason 
it can never happen (provided 
the condition laid down by Us be 
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liis ejus in Religionis detrimentum 
inserviat. 


Iliud etiam, Venerabiles Fra- 
tres, serio animadvertatis oportet, 
non potuisse Nos exiguas hasce 
circa electiones Episcoporum 
partes Gubernio Britannico dene- 
gare, quin eum in Ecclesiam ip- 
sam magnopore concitaremus, 
Optandum quidem esset, Nosque 
in primis ardentissime cuperemus, 
ut plena, atque perfecta in Epis- 
copis eligendis quod supreme dig- 
nitatis Nostrze est libertate gaude- 
remus, nullasque omnino in gra- 
vissimo hoc negotio laica Potestas 
haberet Partes. Vos tamen ipsi 
probe cognoscitis quam longe 
nunc absimus a felici hac reram 
conditione. Supremi scilicet Prin- 
Cipes, aut sattem ex iis multi ab 
Apostolica Sede petierunt, obti- 
nueruntque, majorem minoremre 
in Candidatorum designationem 
influendi potestatem. Atque hinc 
exortze sunt Conventiones, Indulta, 
Nominationes, preces, presenta- 
flones, aliaque hujus generis ra- 
tiones quibus facultatam hujus- 
modi tot - Principibus— Catbolicis 


concessarum modus circumscribi- 


tur et designatur. In istis Re- 
gionibus ipsis, antequam a Roma- 
na hac Ecclesia dolenda illa fieret 
separatio, Episcopi ad Principis, 
Supplicationem a Summo Pontifice 
eligebantur, quemadmodum in 
Consistorii Actis die 6 Julii, Anni 
1554, sub fel, re. Julio Papa IIT. 
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adhered to, from, which if any 
deviation be made, the concession 
itself becomes invalid,) that the 
Government, by excluding many 
in succession, should, at last, 
compel the Electors to the choice 
of One unworthy of the office, 
and likely to be subservient. to its 
plans for the destraction of the 
Catholic Religion. 

This also, Venerable Brothers, 
it is right that you should seriously 
advert to, that it was not possible 
for Us to refuse this small inter- 
ference in the election of Bishops 
to the British Government, with- 
out exciting, in aserious degree, 
the displeasure of that Govern- 
ment towards the whole Church. 
It were indeed to be wished, and 
it is what We of all others most 
earnestly desire, that, in the elec- 
tion of Bishops, We enjoyed that 
full and complete freedom, which 
so peculiarly makes a part of Our 
supremacy, and that no Lay 
Power had any share whatever in 
a matter of so much moment, 
But You, yourselves wel] know, 
how far We are at present re- 
moved from this happy state of 
things. For the Sovereigns of 
Europe, or many of them at least, 
have demanded and obtained, 
from the Apostolical See, a greater 
or lesser share of influence in the 
nomination of Candidates. And 
hence have arisen the conventions, 
the indults, the nominations, the 
postulations, the presentations,- 
and other expedients of this kind, 
by which the extent of the pri- 
vileges granted in this way to so 
many Catholic Sovercigns, is limit- 
ed and defined. Even in your 
islands, before the ever-to-be-la- 
mented separation fromthe Roman 





habiti est adnotatum.* Quid quod 
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non Catholici Principes modo, sed 
alii etiam Principes a Comunione 
nostra sejuncti, in eorum ditioni- 
bus Catholice Religioni addictis 
in Ecclesiasticis Viris ad Episco- 
patum designandis suas habere 
partes contendum, idque hec 
Sancta Sedes Sibi esse judicat 


_tolerandum ? 


Quz cum ita se habeant, que 
spes esse poterat, Gubernium Bri- 
tannicum diu fuisse passurum ut 
ip constituendis illius Regni Epis- 
copis ne illz quidem ei partes, de 
quibus agitur, attribuerentur, dum 
interes Secus agitur non modo cum 
Principibus Catholicis, iis etiam 
quorum ditiones exiguis finibus 
Continentur, sed cum iis quoque 
qui ad Catholicam non pertinent 
communionem ? Nonne si ab 
incunda ratione illa Nos penitus 
abstinuissemus verendum fuisset 
ne Gubernium illud, abjecto omni 
Consilio decernende Catholicis 
Emancipationis, nullo eos prorsus 
avore, ac protectione in vastissi- 
mis ditionibus suis prosequeretur ? 


Atque eo aversior quidem a 
Nobis, atque a Catholica Re Gu- 
bernii foret animus, quod Episcopi 
dominio Ejus subjecti, si forte 
Emancipationis beneficium Catho- 
licis indulgeatur, cum idonei effi- 
ciantur qui in Nationalibus Con- 
ventibus sedeant, eo majori studio 


were chosen by the Pope, upon 
the supplication of the King, as is 
recorded in the Acts of the Con- 


sistory, held on the 6th day of | 


July, of the year 1554, during 


the auspicious pontificate of Pope | 


Julius the Third.* Besides, not 
Catholic Sovereigns dlone, but 
others also, who are separated 
from our communion, claim a 
share in the appointment of eccle- 
siastical persons to, Bishoprics, 
situated in those parts of their 
dominions which yet adhere to 
the Catholic Faith ; a claim which 


this See feels it necessary to sub- | 


mit to. 

Such being the state of this 
Momentous question, what hope 
could there be entertained that 
the British Government would 
long have submitted to an exclu- 
sion froma share in appointing 
the Bishops of your island, even 
suclr as it has been explained, 
while a conduct so different is 
observed, not only to Catholic 
Sovereigns, to those even whose 
dominions gre of the smallest 
extent, but aisoto Princes who 
donot belong to Our commu- 
nion? Was it not to be feared, 
that if We had declined adopting 
the measure already mentioned, 
Government would not only lay 
aside all intention of granting 
emancipation to the Catholics, 
but withdraw from them all favour 
and protection, throughout the 
whole of its so widely extended 
dominions ? 

Moreover, an additional motive 
of jealousy must arise in the 
mind of Government towards 
Us and the Catholic cause from 
this circumstance, that the Bishops 
subject to its dominion, being 
rendered by the emancipation, 
supposing it granted, qualified to 
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sibi cavendum. esse arbitretur, ut 
minime dubia sit eorum fides. 
Fatemur sane novum ejus pignus 
minime a Nobis necessatium pu- 
tari, cum et fidelitas istius Regni 
Anstititam tot szeculoram experi- 
mento probata jam sit, et fideles se 
Gubernio, obsequentesque futuros 
juramenti religione, secundum al- 
teram ex tribus formulis quas Nos 
proposuimus, spondere debeant. 
At quo pacto sperandum est ip- 
sum a novo hoc postulando argu- 


- mento, quo loculentius de fide 


Episcoporum ei censtare potest, 
quodque tot aliis Principibus, Gu- 
berniisque minime  denegatur, 
velle temperare ?, Quomodo pu- 
tandum non illud secum injuriose 
actum existimare guod novam 
hoc argumentum ei denegetur, 
atque ex hoc ipso sumturum oc- 
casionem dubitandi de Catholico- 
rum fide, quam pravi homines in 
suspicionem Gubernio adducere 
spe conantur ? Quis credat non 
egerime ipsum esse laturam, 
quod magnum illud Emanctpa- 
tionis beneficium neque hac ei ra- 
tione compensetur. 


Ad ea igitur praecavenda mala 
que a potentissimo Gubernio ti- 


menda essent, nulla Nobis alia~ 


ratio suppetere visa est, quam si 
€a que in Cardinalis Litta Epis- 


tola expressa sunt circa Episcopo-.- 


rem electiones indulgeremus. 


Nos vero facultatem hanc quam 
Nos daturos significavimas non 
arbitramur modo pertinere ad 


sit in. Parliament, new precautions 
might appear necessary to remove 
all possibility of daubt concerning 
their loyalty. We grant, indeed, 
that no additional pledge of that 
loyalty can appear necessary to 
Us, proved as itis by the testi- 
mony of the experience of so 
many ages, and the Bishops 
binding themselves to fidelity and 
obedience towards the Govern- 
ment, by the obligation of an 
oath, according to the second of 
the three forms which we have 
proposed. But how is it to be 
expected, that the Government 
will consent to relinquish this 
additional security for the loyalty 
of the Bishops, which in the 
case of so many other Sovereigns 
and Governments, is fully allow- 
ed? How can it be imagined, 
that the British Government will 
not conceive itself unfairly treated, 
by the refusal of this additional 
security ; or that it will not derive” 
from it a motive of doubting the 
loyalty of the Catholics, which 
unprincipled men are constantly 
labouring to bring under suspi- 
cion ?) Who can believe that the 
refusal of even such a return as 
this for the mighty benefit of 
emancipation, must not excite 
deep resentment in the minds of 
those who are expected to grant 
it? 

For the prevention, therefore, 
of those evils, which were to be 
apprehended on the part of so 
powerful a Government, no other 
means appeared to Us sufficient, 
but that of agreeing to those rules 
relative to the election of Bishops, 
which are mentioned in the letter 
to Cardinal Litta. 

Now, with regard to the 
power which we have expressed 
an intention of granting, We 
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quamdam veluti prudentem 2xco- 
nomiam, que et Religioni non 
noceat, et ab ea graves que ti- 
mendz essent propulset calami- 
tates, sed cum preterea ad eam 
concedendam idcirco Nostrom 
animum inducamus, ut optata 
Catholicis emancipatio, hujus fa- 
cultatis gratize indulgeatur, cum 
spiritualium etiam utilitatam co- 
pia conjunct amiliam esse judica- 
mus. Attendite diligenter, Ve- 
nerabiles Fratres, illudque sedulo 
considerate nullis Nos _ politicis 
temporalibusque rationibus ad- 
ductos esse, ut Gubernio veniam 
de qua agimus faceremus, sed 
utilitates, accommoda Nos re- 
spexisse tantum que penalium 
legum abrogatione in Catholicam 
Religionem manabunt. Legibus 
enim in suo robore illis manenti- 
bus, quarum vigor periode haben- 
dus est ac sxvissima quedam ex 
illis, quarum in Ecclesiz Annali- 
bus memoria exstat persecutio, 
quz damna, eaque gravissima Re- 
ligio Catholica in Regno isto non 
pertulit?) In Britannia enim, ut 
Scitis, ad exiguum Catholici nu- 
merum redacti sunt; Catholico- 
rum autum Episcoporum Succes- 
sio fere deleta est, nonnullis tan- 
tum in ea remanentibus Vicariis 
Apostolicis ; in Hibernia vero, ta- 
metsi legitima successio Antistu- 
tum ad hanc usque diem retenta 
fuerit, Catholicique incenso quo- 
dam Sanctissime Religionis studio 
semper preestiterent, Jegibus ta- 
men illis imminutus certissime 
fuit numerus eorum, qui Catho- 
lica professione censentur ut Hi- 
-bernenses Scriptores plurimi tes- 
tantur. 
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consider it not only as making 
part of a fit and wise arrangement 
of Ecclesiastical affairs, which 
shall be at once not injurious to 
Religion, and a means of averting 
from it many calamities otherwise 
to be feared, but also asa likely 
motive towards the obtainment of 
Emancipation, which has been a 
principal inducement with Us to 
concede it; desirable as that 
Emancipation is to the Catholics, 
and attended, as it must be, with 
a large share of spiritual advan- 
tages. Turn your thoughts, Ve- 
nerable Brothers, to this, and 
consider it with particular atten- 
tion, that We, in granting to 
Government the indulgence so 
often spoken of, have been influ- 
enced by no political or temporal 
motives, but induced solely by a 
consideration of those benefits 
and advantages, which must flow 
to the Catholic Religion from the | 
repeal of the Penal Laws. For © 
under the operation of those Laws, © 
whose severity is to be considered | 
as not falling short of any even 
the most grievous of the persecu- | 
tions recorded in the annals of the | 
Church—what afflictions, what 
oppressions, was not the Catholic 
Religion subject to in your islands ? 
For in Great Britain, as you need | 
not be told, the Catholics are re- © 
duced to an inconsiderable num- © 
ber, while the succession of the 
Catholic Bishops is in a manner 
destroyed, a few Vicars Apostolic © 
alone remaining ; but in Ireland, | 
although the legitimate succession | 
of the Hierarchy has been pre- 
served inviolate down tothe pre- 
sent day, and although the Irish 
Catholics have been ever eminent 
for a most zealous attachment to 
our Holy Religion, yet their 


number has been unquestionably 
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For | 


Levatam quidem non parum 
fuisse jam miseram Catholicorum 
in Regno isto conditionem Georgii 
III. clementia et agnossimus et fa- 
temur deletis nempe in generali- 
bus Regni Comitiis pluribus legi- 
bus, quibus illi graviter preme- 
bantur.—Multa tamen, ut minime 
ignoratis, supersunt adhuc, quibus 
cum Hiberniz, tuni potissimum 
Angliz Catholici affliguntur, pro- 
indeque manere adhuc aliqua sal- 
tem cer tum est illa que legum 
ex parte przescripta peperunt Ca- 
tholice Religionis incommoda. 
Quare Catholici ex Anglia fere 
universi, et ex Hibernia saltem 
multi, ut leges. tandem abrogentur 
ila omanes, et incenso studio pe- 
roptant, et, ut notum est omnibus. 
Szpe ardentissimis precibus pos- 
tularant eo prorsus modo quo 
prioribus ipsis Ecclesiz szculis S. 
Justino, aliisque Apoligistis inter- 
pretibus, Christiani supplicaverunt 
ut late in ipsos delerentur leges, 
quibus in Romano Imperio atrox 
in eos persecutio concitabatur. 
Sperare licet non longe abesse 
tempus illud quo legis Formula 
in Catholicoram favorem propo- 
natur, quze tamen quodcunque 
Catholicis obtinende Emancipati- 
onis jus sit, nulla certe ratione 
feretur, nisi antea Nos eam de 


qua agitur concesse1imus faculta- 
tem. 


Hujusmodi rationum momenta 
que diu multumque pro rei gra- 
Vitate, perpendimus, effecerunt, 
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diminished by the operation of 
the Penal Laws, as a multitude 
of Irish Writers -abundantly tes- 
tify. 

That the miserable condition 
of the Catholics in both islands 
has been greatly relieved by the 
clemency of George the Third, 
and the repeal in. Parliament of 
many of the laws by which they 
were grievously oppressed, We 
grant and acknowledge—still, as 
you well know, many yet remain 
unrepealed, which press heavily 
on the Catholics of Ireland, and 
still more on those of England ; 
and from which the evils resulting 
to the Catholic Religion, under 
their operation, must, to a certain 
degree at least, continue to flow. 
For which reason the Catholics 
of England, almost all, and of 
Ireland at least a great number, 
entertain a most earnest desire of 
the total repeal of those laws ; 
and have, asis known to all, re- 
peatedly petitioned for such repeal, 
in the same manner as, in the 
early ages of the Church, the 
Christians, making use of §&., 
Justan and the other Apologists 
to explain their wishes, besought 
the abrogation of the laws enacted 
against them, which gave rise to 
the dreadful persecutions which 
took place in the Roman Empire. 
It may be allowed to hope, that 
the day is not far distant, when a 
law corresponding with the wishes 
of the Catholics shall be enacted, 
which, however, be their right 
to the obtainment of Emancipa- 
tion, what it may, never, cer- 
tainly, will pass, without Our 
previously granting the privilege 
in question. 

The weight of those reasons, 
which we have long and duly, in 
proportion to their high impor- 
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ut, audito prius de more hujus 
Santze Sedis, consilio plurium ex 
venerabilibus Fratribus Nostris 
S. R. E. Cardinalibus, necnon 
aliorum Virorum qui et doctrina 
et Britannicarum rerum cognitione 
prestant explorata sententia, quam 
scitis Componende rei rationem 
proposuerimas. Vidimus quidem 
ea ratione derogari aliqua ex parte 
Ecclesiastice Discipline, qu 
Romano Pontifici plenam asserit 
in eligendis Episcopis libertatem. 
Quis vero ignorat, cum de Disci- 
plina agitur, posse aliquid pro re- 
rum ac temporum circumstantiis 
legitima auctoritate immutari ? 
Atque hoc revera principium hanc 
rationem Przedecessores ipsi nostri 
constantissime retinuerunt : quam 
in rem recordati Nos precipue su- 
mus egregis illius sententiz quam 
S. Leo Magnus in epistola ad Rus- 
ticum Narbonensem expressit :* 


_** Sicut quaedam sunt, quz bulla 


‘* possunt ratione convelli, ita 
‘* multa sunt, quze aut pro consi- 
*‘ deratione ztatum, aut pro ne- 
‘* cessitate rerum oporteat tempe- 
“rari.” Habuimus etiam ante 
oculos nostros ea quze Innocentius 
III. Praedecessor item Noster do- 
cuit.t 
“ bile judicari, si secundum va- 
“* rietatem temporum statuta quo- 
‘ que varientur humana, przeser- 
‘“ tim) cum = urgens necessitatis, 
‘* vel evidens utilitas id exposcit.” 
Que autem validiores cause, que 
graviores circumstantiz dari un- 
quam potuissent, quam illze in 
quibus Nos versabamur, quasque 
Vobis exponere non dubitavimus? 
Quare cum proposita a Aobis fa- 
cultas et innocua prorsus, sit, et 
praudentiz Legibus innitatur cum 


** Non debet reprehensi-. 





tance. considered, has induced 
Us, after first hearing the counse} 
of several of Our Venerable Bro- 
thers, Cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church, and examining 
the opinion of other men, 
eminent for learning and a know- 
ledge of British affairs, to propose 
the temperament so fully explain- 
ed to you, for the settlement of 
this matter. We saw, indeed, 
that an infringement toa certain 
degree, was thereby made in the 
discipline of the Church, which 
claims for the Roman Pontiff a 
complete independence in the 
election of Bishops. But with 
regard to discipline, who is igno- 
rant that changes may, by the 
legitimate authority, be made, in: 
compliance with the circumstances 
of things and times. And this is 
a principle which Our Predeces- 
sors have uniformly maintained : 
as an instance of which, a noble 
maxim of St. Leo the Great, 
particalarly occurs to Us, as ex- 
pressed in a letter to Rusticus, 
Bishop of Narbonne :¥—** As 
‘‘ there are certain things which 
‘*can on no account be altered, 
“so are there many which, from 
‘©a due consideration of times, 
‘* or from the necessity of things, 
“it may be right to modify.” 
We had also before our eyes the 
rule laid down by Our Predeces- 
sor, Innocent the Third, who 
says :¢—‘* It is not to be consi- 
‘‘ dered blameable if, in conse- 
“© quence of a change of times, a 
‘* change of human laws also be 
‘‘ effected, especially when an 
‘urgent necessity, or an evident 
‘utility calls for such changes.” 
Now, what more powerful rea- 





* Ep. 167. Edit. Balerin. 
¢+ Cap. non debet 8. deconsang. et affinit. 
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nisi eam concedamus gravis Ec- 
clesia impendeant mala ea vero 
concessa Magna certissime sit ull- 
litas sequntura, Catholicoram vi- 
delicet Emancipatio, et \ibertatis 
eorum que ad Religionem perti- 
nent in Magno Britannize Regno 
redintegratio, quid tandem cunc- 
tandum ad huc erat Nobis, que 
ratio Nos poterat retardare ut pro- 
pensum animum Nostrura facul- 
tati illi faciendz, et aliquid de Ece 
clesiasticz Disciplinz rigore ree 
mittendi non palam ostenderemus ? 
Certe Nos hac omnius agendum a 
Nobis esse ratione judicavimus, 
vindimusque in eo plane Nos casu 
esse possitos, ut merito verba illa 
Predecessoris Nostri Gelasii usur- 
pare possimus.* ‘* Necessaria re- 
‘‘rum dispensatione constringi- 
** mur, et Apostolicz sedis mode- 
‘‘ramine convenimur sic Cano- 
‘‘pum paternorum decreta lib- 
‘‘ rare, et retro Preesulum Deces- 
‘“sorumque Nostrorum precepta 
‘“‘metiri, ut que presentium ne- 
‘* cessttas temporum restaurandis 
Ecclestis relaxe deposcit adhibiia 
consideratione diligenti quan- 
‘ tun potuit fleri temperemur.” 


ce 
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sons, what more momentous Cir- 
cumstances could ever be sup- 
posed to exist, than those by 
which We felt Ourselves affected, 
and which We have not hesitated 
thus to Jay before you? Since, 
therefore, the privilege offered 
by Us is in itself harmless and 
consistent also with all the rules 
of prudence; since, from Our 
refusal of it, heavy calamities, 
and from Our grant of it, the 
greatest advantages must result 
to the Church, (understanding by 
those advantages the Emancipa- 
tion of .the Catholics, and the 
restoration, in the kingdom of 
Great Britain, of liberty in all 
things pertaining to religion,) 
why should We hesitate what 
motive could have retarded Us 
from openly declaring our wish 
to grant the privilege in question, 
or from relaxing somewhat from 
the strictness of Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline? We _ unquestionably 
judged that We were bound to 
act on this principle, and saw Our- 
selves placed in such a situation, 
that We might justly adopt the 
expressions of Our Predecessor, 
Gelasius :*—‘* We are com- 
‘* pelled, by the inevitable dis- 
‘* pensation of things, and by 
‘*a due regard tothe maxims of 
‘* Government adopted by the 
“© Apostolical See so to weigh the 
‘* enactinents of former Canons, 
** soto interpret the decrees of 
** preceding Pontiffs Our Pre- 
** decessors, as employing all 
‘* due and diligent cons:deration, 
‘** to regulate, as well as may be, 
‘« all those things which the ne- 
‘ cessity of the present times 
‘may require to be relaxed 
‘for the restoration of the 


‘«* Churches.” 








* In Epist. ad Episcopos Lucanio. 
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Nos igitur, Venerabiles Fratres, 
minime dubitanus, quin Vos om- 
eus, iis perspectis diligenterque 
perpensis qua hue usque scripsi- 
mus, susceptam a Nobis rationem 
jJustissiman agnituri, eique prorsus 
Vos conformaturi sitis. Ardeat 
Cor Vestrum Religionis zelo, quo 
homines illi vere Apostolici con- 
flagrabant, qui tot jam sollicitu- 
dines adhibuerunt, ut poprlum 
istum ab erroneo deducereat cele- 
brandi Paschatis usu, quem szeculo 
Ecciesiz sexto ac sceptimo seque- 
batur, idque tandem laboribus cu- 
risque suis assecuti sunt, ut Ro- 
manz LEcclesiz consuetudo ab 
Honorio I. et Joanne IV. Prz- 
decessoribus Nostris tantopere as- 
serta, istis in regionibus recipere- 
tur. Quod si vos et docilitatis 
exemplo przire czeteris, et qua 
preestatis sapientia populam do- 
cere, ferventesque animorum mo- 


tus compescere studueritis, omni- 


no persuasum est Nobis beneficto 
Emancipationis decreto, post lon- 
gissimam tempostatem illam, qua 
apud vos agitata Religio diu, mul- 
tumque fuit, tranquilos dies omni- 
busque repletos benedictionibus 
pacis tandem fore orituros. Hos 
Vobis, Venerabiles Fratres, ad- 
precamur ex animo siquidem pre 
vestris in Catholicam Ecclesiam 
meritis, proque studio ac Reveren- 
tia, qua in Apostolicam hanc se- 


.dem perpetuo fuistis, praecipuo 


Vos omnes amore, ac charitate 
‘complectimur. In cujus pignus 
Fraternitatibus Vestris, Universo- 
que Hibernensi Populo cum pecu- 
liaribus propensissimz voluntatis 
Nostre significationibus Apostoli- 
cam Benedictionem amantissime 
impertimur, Datum Rome apud 
Sanctam Mariam Majorem die 
prima Februarii, 1816. Pontifi- 
catus Nostri Anno XVJ, 





We, therefore, Venerable Bro- 
thers, entertain no doubt that 
you all, having considered and 
duly weighed what We have 
thus set before you, will acknow- 
ledge the measure adopted by Us 
to be mest just, and will, in all 
respects, conform yourselves to it. 
Let your hearts glow with that 
zeal for religion, with which those 
truly Apostolical men were in- 
flamed, who laboured with so 
much solicitude, to recall the 
Irish nation from the erroneous 
celebration of Easter, as practised 
by them in the sixth and seventh 
ages of the Church, and at length, 
by much labour and many cares, 
succeeded in establishing, in your 
island, the time of celebration so 
strenuously vindicated by Our 
Predecessors, Honorius the First, 
and John the Fourth. Now, if 
you shall shew yourselves desirous 
toset an example of docility to 
others, and, as your wisdom 80 
powerfully enables You to instruct 
the people, and allay the rising 
emotions of their minds; We 
are fully persuaded that the 
benefit of Emancipation being 
once granted, the long and stormy 
periods during which religion has 
suffered a persecution so tedious 
and so severe, will be followed 
by days of peace, replete with 
tranquillity and all other blessings. 
Such days, Venerable Brothers, 
our prayers most ardently solicit 
for You, entertaining, as We do 
towards You, all the tenderest 
feelings of love and charity, in 
return for your merits towards © 
the Catholic Church, and forthe 7 
zeal and reverence You have ever | 
manifested to this Apostolical See. 
In pledge whereof, and with the 
strongest expression of our dearest 
regard, We hereby bestow on 
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PIUS PP. VII. you, our Venerable Brothers, 
[Et manu S.5S.] and on the whole Irish People, 
Concordat cum Autographo, ovf Apostolical Benediction. 
quoad suprascripta. Dated Rome, at St. Mary Majors, 
I. T. Arch. R. C. Dab. February 1, 1816, in the 16th 

year of Our Pontificate. 

PIUS P. P. VU. 
Agreeable to the Manuscript, 
so far as above given. 
J. THOS. TROY, R. C. 
of Dublin. 





LIFFORD ADJQURNED ASSIZES. 





SATURDAY, JULY 31. 


Wititram MaGeEnnis was indicted for the murder of the late 
George Balfour at Glennagannan Bridge, in the Barony of 
Innishowen on the Ist October, 1816. 

After the Jury was sworn, the case was opened by Mr. Smyly, 
on the part of the Crown. 

Hugh M‘Swine, examined by-Mr. Smyly.—Knew the late 
George Balfour; he is dead; remembers the night of his 
death; had been working with his father-in-law. that day; in 
the evening aman came tohim to his father-in-law’s house, 
and asked him (witness) to come and help him witha sack of 
barley, either into or out of the steep; does not recollect 
which ; witness went out with that intention, but he saw no 
barley ; walked to Glennagannan with him; this was between 
nine and ten o'clock ; observed some people gathering back- 
wards and forwards near the bridge; saw different crowds, 
some twenty yards from each other; saw William Magennis, 
the prisoner at the bar, there; he had a small staff, and a 
sword ; the most of the people had: different kinds of weapons ; 
the boy that was along with witness, told him that there was 
William Magennis, the brother of Daniel Magennis, who is 
in gaol; witness was sworn to secrecy ; a man came over the 
bridge from Cairn, whistling, which, he was told, was the 
sign of Balfour’s approach; the crowd then gathered to 
the centre of the bridge ; saw Magennis in the crowd; witness 
was sent tothe millroad to watch; could not observe Magennis 
more particularly than the rest of the people, but saw him 
come off the bridge. 

To a question from a Juror.—Witness was not acquainted 
with prisoner ; the person who accompanied witness said, he 
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was Magennis ; has no doubt of his being the person, (identifies 
him ;) did not see Balfour afterwards ; he was told by some of 
the party, that all was over, and then he went home. 

Cross examined by Mr, Dogherty.—Often took oaths before ; 
was sworn to secrecy that night; if he did not swear and accom- 
pany the party, he would have got the same that Balfour got ; 
is a stranger in Innishowen; went there looking for work ; 
has been there nine or ten years; knew Balfour intimately ; 
spoke to him often ; did not know that he was to be murdered 
that night; witness heard Balfour was blamed for nothing 
in the country but for taking away the characters of young girls ; 
never liked nor disliked Balfour ; was compelled and forced to 
go; but not dragged ; when he left his father-in-law’s house, 
he had no purpose in view ; the circumstance of the lifting of 
a sack of barley, was intended to delude him away from the 
house ; saw neither man traps nor spring guns, nor spring 
swords, when he went out. 

‘Toa question from a Juror.—Was forced and deluded away, 
made no objection, as he was told he would get the same 
Balfour got if he did not go; was surprised when he heard 
of their intention ; Mr. Baird of Innishowen sent for him to 
the parish of Rye; in that parish he was never imputed with 
any crime, but had a good character there ; never was in gaol ; 
lives now in Malin town; when he was told that informations 
were sworn against him ; he became an informer as the safest 
way to save his own life; he was not examined on any of the 
former trials ; does not know who will be examined after him ; 
had no other way to save his neck from the gallows, than to 
swear against Magennis ; thinks he will save his life to day ; 
was sworn tosecrecy, but never broke his oath till informations 
were sworn against him ; these informations were not sworn 
against him till last Assizes; thought that he was innocently 
drawn into the crime of murder; never struck any person. that 
night ; witness never told any person about George Balfour’s 
death till last Assizes, but had it often in his mind ; never 
invited any person to go along with him to the murder ; never 
had any conversation with any person aboat what a bad boy 
George Balfour was ; did not think he would have been taken 
up ; it did not occur to him to disclose this business, till he 
heard that Major D’Arcy had a warrant, and was searching for 
him ; knewthat he could not by any means escape’; thought 
that as he was innocent, and was not present, his name would 
not be mentioned; witness was a stranger in Iunishowen ; 
had neither friends nor blood relations there; hada house 
under Mr. Doherty of Derry; was at Grouse Hall several 
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times since last Assizes with Major D’Arcy, because his 
employer would not pay him his wages; lie went there for 
redress ; left his master for not paying him his wages ; he lived 
in Culdaff; his name was Mr. M‘Intire; he (witness) was 
never charged with having stolen flax from his master; slept 
in Serjeant Clements’s last night ; was backwards and forwards 
through the court yesterday, but heard none of the witnesses 
examined ; Serjeant Clements was in the Donegal Militia, and 
is not a Serjeant in the police ; he (witness) worked with Mr. 
Harvey, under William Doherty his tenant; had no friends 
near Mr. Harvey’s; considers no man a friend but a blood 
relation ; knows many people of the name of Dennis Callaghan, 
in Innishowen; never had any conversation with Dennis 
Callaghan of Glennagannan ; knows him; he was his employer ; 
lived with him and his wife eight days; he then left the foreside 
mill ; he was four years employed in the Culdaff mill; he is 
working in Malin mill now; he is sure that the country will 
know he has turned king’s evidence ; he will live at Malin 
Hall now, if he is let, and intends going there alone; he 
believes he will have company, but he must run the risk 3 his 
sole hope is now to save his life. 

Owen Bryson, examined by Mr. Stokes.—Remembers the 
night of Balfour’s murder ; was at his brother’s place, which is 
better than a mile from the bridge of Glennagannan. John 
Magennis called on him, at his brother’s house, and told him 
to come out ; went towards Cairn with him; met five, or six, 
or seven men, some sitting, and some standing; they got 
quickly up; he heard no conversation. ‘There were better 
than 100 people at the bridge, at that time, waiting for Balfour ; 
this was not long after night ; he believes it was the evening 
of the Ist of October ; was there waiting for two hours, when 
aman came over the road, whistling ; no one spoke to him, 
except 2 or 3 who ran up tothe bridge to him, but witness did 
not hear what passed ; Balfour came in 15 minutes afterwards ; 
Magennis stepped out on the road, and turned Balfour back ; 
(here witness identifies prisoner)—he had asmall sword and 
staff; he (Magennis) held Balfour, and he (Balfour) was unwilling 
to go off the road ; he put his hand to his hat, and said, “ boys 
whatever you like ;’ Magennis then gave him a push from him, 
andran him through the body with a sword ; others struck 
him also ; the crowd gathered in, and when Balfour was down, 
Magennis stabbed him in the neck ; witness was a yard anda 
half, or two yards, from Balfour, at this time ; the moon was 
up, but not bright; saw a man put a rope about Balfour’s 
neck; and took some silver and ~paper out of his pocket; he 
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was dead at this time, and two or three dragged him over the 
lea ground, by the rope that was about his neck, and threw 
him into a flax hole ; Magennis made the bye standers assist in 
pulling the rope; sawa man with a whip, and another swore 
the people to secrecy, but did not swear all. ‘They covered 
him with stones and sods, and when they thought he was well 
enough covered, they left him and dispersed. Witness then 
went home, and hired with Mr. John Harvey, of Malin ; was 
afraid he would have been told upon, if he confessed to Mr. 
Harvey. ‘There was no police in the county at this time, but 
when they came, he disclosed all to Mr. Lumsden; Mr. 
Lumsden is no Magistrate, but Mr. Harvey took his informa- 
tions. 

To aquestion from a Juror.—Lived half a year as a labourer, 
and a messenger, and doing every thing he was desired. 

Cross examined by Mr. Dogherty—Witness told this story 
two or tliree different times ; told it yesterday ; does not know 
whether he was believed or nut ; he swore positively against 
Cavanagh and M‘Geoghegan ; he is sure they were there, for 
he was standing beside them; did not hear that they were 
acquitted. 

To a question from a Juror.—Did not hear the result of the 
trial, but heard the prisoners got their liberty; did not hear 
what the Jury did.— [Here the Judge observed, that the witness 
might have heard the result of the trial, but might not have 
heard what the Jury did.]} —Witness is positive that Magennis 
stabbed Balfour ; does not understand the word ‘ acquittal ; 
his swearing did not get the two persons who were tried yester- 
cay, free ; he was a labouring man to Mr. Harvey ; he was hired 
to do ev ery thing ; wore very good clothes and shoes, but not 
polished dancing pumps ; worked with the spade and shovel ; 
he is no murderer, but he cannot deny that he had a hand in it, 
and was at it ; was not charged with it ; lived with Mr. Harvey 
after Balfour was killed ; he was killed on the Ist of Ociober, 
18165 some time had gone by, before he gave any informatian ; 
did not give it till the harvest following; Mr. Harvey isa 
Magistrate ; nevertold bim any thing about the murder ; saw 
no military but police in Innishowen ; saw red coats at Grouse 
Hall, part of the 50th regiment; witness was not afraid of 
Mr. Harvey’s informing against him ; had it in his mind to 
tell, but he was afraid ; another reason was, that he had many 
places to go for his master, and thought it would have been 
found out in the country, and he would have been killed, and 
there were no military at Malin Hall; Malin is not a wonderful 
distance of ground from his master’ s Hause. 
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To a question from a Juror.—Is a Roman Catholic, and 
attends his chapel regularly. 

Cross examination continued.—Was not at chapel since he 
left Dublin; went there every Sunday; went oftener there 
than in the country; went every other Sunday in Mr, Harvey’s 
service, and was anxious to go every Sunday. if he could ; 
does not remember when he went to Grouse Hall, but believes 
it was after the last summer Assizes ; there were red coats in 
Malin, at that time, near his master’s; knew they were 
in Cairn and Grouse Hall ; he was afraid to tell when he was 
in the country; wore good shoes, but not polished pumps, 
when he lived with Mr. Harvey; can do so now, and wear 
good clothes in Major D’Arcy’sservice, where he goes messages ; 
when he was with Mr. Harvey, he attended horses, and laboured ; 
was to get three guineas for the half year, but he did not put 
up his time ; he got his food there. Bought the nice clothes 
he now wears in Dublin; Mr. Farrel, of the police office, gave 
him the money; thinks, if he had staid with Mr. Harvey, he 
would have been very well clad now; gets good victuals and 
clothes now; drank wine at Mr. Harvey’s, and in Lifford 
yesterday, and the day before; drank a tumbler of wine and 


' water; gets his money from Dublin; thinks Major D’Arcy 


will neither abandon nor strip him, when this trial is over, and 
believes the same system will be continued. Saw different 
sorts of fun in Dublin, but did not haunt the plays much ; 
staid for four months there ; no one but Mr. Farrel gave him 
any money there; did not sleep at the police office in Dublin ; 
had street liberty there ; sometimes slept alone, and other 
times many people slept with him, as lodgers in the house, 
particularly a little jeweller ; never told any person that he 
kept a woman in Dublin, or that he had a hand in Balfour’s 
murder ; a person came to his brother’s house in Glennagannan, 
and brought him towards the bridge ; when they were near the 
crowd the man told him, that they were going to murder 
George Balfour; never heard of it till that time, when John 
M‘Gennis came to him, and said that a boy wanted to speak 
tohim, and to be at the appointed place the next night; he 
was one M‘Sheffry ; witness went but did not know for what 
purpose ; saw M‘Sheffry there; knew that George Balfour 
was a marked man; neither loved nor hated him, for telling on 
Magennis ; does not know whether John Magennis thought 
that he would join in the murder or not ; did not ask him what 
he wanted ; it was dark ; knew he was leaving his place of 
residence ; the murder was committed after the barrack drum 
beat ; does not know at what hour; does not live in the place 
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now; when he was told of the murder he was too near the 
crowd and too far from his brother’s house, toescape ; M‘Shefiry’s 
is a mile from his brother’s house, on the way to Cairn ; did 
not pass it by, but went into the fields ; did not know what he 
wanted ; had not the curiosity to enquire; knew that Balfour 
told on M‘Gennis ; walked on with John M‘Gennis, thinking 
to meet with M*‘Sheffry ; got the message the night before ; 
was well acquainted with the prisoner at the bar ; did not swear 
to day that he never saw him before ; believes there are several 
of the name of William Magennis in Innishowen. 

John Magennis examined by Mr. Boyd.—Knew the late 
George Balfour, and the night of his death was at his house, 
which is a mile from Glennagannan bridge ; went with Owen 
Bryson to the appointed place ; brought him with him ; had 
no conversation on the way with Owen Bryson ; he was with the 

olice ; went to Cairn bridge with Bryson, and saw no people 
till they were on the bridge when they met 6 or 7 men; there 
were about an hundred men at the bridge and near it on both 
sides of the road; saw William Magennis there ; knew him 
before ; saw Balfour coming from Cairn, and another man 
before him ; Balfour came to the bridge ; was stopped there, 
and forced into the holm, where he was killed ; witness heard 
him say nothing; saw about 100 people round him in the 
holm ; he was dead at this time ; saw him dragged to the lint 
hole by a rope that had been put about his neck, and thrown in 
there; gave informations of this in harvest, about this time 
twelve months ; he gave the information to Major D’Arcy. 

Cross examined by Mr. Dogherty.—Was examined yesterday 
on another trial, and swore he was at the murder, and that the 
prisoners tried yesterday were there; witness lived in the 
County of Wexford, since the last Assizes ; lives now in 
Glennagannan and every where he can ; came home from the 
County of Wexford here ; was in Derry gaol before the last 
Assizes, for safety; lived in Glennagannan before he went 
to Derry gaol; lodges now in Lifford with one Mr. Gwynn, 
where some of the police men are ; got his money from Mr. 
Foley of the County of Wexford; believes he will enlist with 
the police after these Assizes ; formerly was a labourer ; is not 
a police man ; asked Owen Bryson would he go to the murder 
of George Balfour; said he would call on him the next 
evening, but not the night before; did so, and said William 
M‘Sheffry thought Bryson was a person likely to join in the 
murder; Bryson said, he would tell him the next night; he 
made no objection-; Bryson did not know of the murder when 
he (witness) told him that M‘Shefiry wanted him; if a man 
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would swear that he did not tell him, he would not swear true ; 
did tell Bryson the night before that he wanted him to go ; 
Bryson had all the next day to go off if he chose it; he was 
afraid to leave the country. 

Toa question from a Juror.—Witness warned none but 
Owen Bryson to go to Balfour’s murder. 

‘To a question from the Jadge.—Was not a sworn Ribbonman, 
but if he did not go he would have been spited again ; was 
afraid of not going ; got no recruit but Owen Bryson; no one 
asked him to go for Bryson ; believes murder to be a horrible 
crime ; believes it to be the worst crime that human nature 
can commit ; would scruple to commit another murder ; lives 
now in Lifford; gets Is. 8d. per day, and expects to be a 
police man. : 

Mr. S. Lumsden examined by Mr. Schoales.—Is high con- 
stable of police in Innishowen; never knew Magennis_ per- 
sonally; searched frequently for him, after the murder of 
Norton Butler, Esq. and that of George Balfour. 

Cross examined by Mr. Dogherty.—Heard Magennis was 
charged with the murder of Norton Butler, and the robbery of 
a gentleman’s house, and some time since heard that he was 
charged with the murder of Balfour. 

Tristram Cary, Esq. examined by Mr. Smyly.—Is a Magis- 
trate ; saw Magennis some months ago; was present at the 
arrest for the murder of Balfour ; searched at his father’s ; got 
him at a solitary hour in the mountains. 

Cross examined by Mr. Dogherty.x—Magennis might know 
that witness had a warrant for him ; does not think he did ; 
the burglary was talked much of; burglary is a charge that 
might induce a man to fly. 


ON THE PART OF THE PRISONER. 


Dennis Callaghan examined by- Mr. Dogherty.—Was pro- 
cessed by Mr. Colhoun for five pounds, barring a fivepenny ; 
Owen Bryson offered for a little trifle of money, to swear it 
was paid. 

Cross examined by Mr. Smyly.—It was for ten pounds, 
barring a fivepenny, that he was processed; swore that it was 
for ten pounds ; swore the same yesterday. 

Here the. evidence on both sides closed. The difference 
between the sum mentioned on his direct, end on his cross 
examination, attracted the observation of the court and jury, 
and produced some discussion between the Gentlemen of the 
Bar who were concerned. His Lordship observed that he had 
taken the sum mentioned on the examination, as five pounds, 
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all but a fivepenny, and he believed every body in court had 
done the same ; it was, however, of little consequence as to 
the sum, the substance of Callaghan’s testimony being, that 
Bryson had offered to take a false oath for payment. It was 
proposed by the Counsel for the Crown, toconfront Bryson and | 
Callaghan ; but, after some discussion, this was overruled.. 

The Judge made an able charge, and the Jury retired ; but, 
after remaining together till six o’clock on Monday morning, 
the third instant, they were brought to the verge of the County, 
where they were dismissed, and the prisoner remanded to 


gaol. 





ON THE TWO CHARGES TO THE GRAND JURIES 
ATFRIBUTED TO JUDGE FLETCHER, AT DUN- 
DALK AND ARMAGH. 





To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 


SIR, 
I HAVE lately seen in the Newspapers, two Charges, said to 


have been delivered by the very Learned Judge FLercuer, at 


the Dundalk and Armagh Assizes. ‘They are so jumbled toge- 
ther, and are set so much at logger-heads with each other, 
that, perhaps, it might not be unacceptable to the various cri- 
tics who are so much puzzled about them, to attempt here to 
reconcile them to each other. 

Every one must certainly agree with this able and well- 
meaning Judge, that it is to the Roman Catholic Pasrors, 
(and not to the LeGisLaTurE,) that our petitions should be 
addressed for Emancipation, as it is called. And, if the state- 
ment in the English papers be correct, about Hairca the 
murderer, that he was not only a sectary, but came out of a 
conventicle to commit the murder, and returned to it shortly 
after ‘* the deed was done,” we might also petition the new 
sects likewise, to infuse into their congregations less hostility 
to public order and the laws; a better temper, together with 
sounder OPINIONS, as a pre-disposing state of mind for becoming 

» or, at least, inoffensive members of society. 

So we should join, one and all, in conjuring the Roman 
Catholic Pastors to endeavour to eradicate, if possible, from 
their congregations, hatred, envy, resentment, and determined 
hostility to the Established Church and State, to the Laws, to 
the Bishops and Clergy of England, to the customs and man- 
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ners of England—its very language even—in short, to every 
thing that is English. 

The worthy Judge is represented to have broken out, in his 
Charge at Dundalk, into the following expressions of an honest 
and virtuous indignation :— 

« T have come from a County where a most atrocious and 
abominable crime was perpetrated, for which a number of 
unhappy wretches have paid the forfeit of their lives. A brave 
man had defended his house, successfully, against the assault 
of midnight ruffians; and he afterwards appealed to the laws 
of his country for their deserved punishment. Hence he 
became the object of a wide-extended combination for ven- 
geance, which was wreaked upon him, and upon all his family, 
under circumstances of horrible atrocity. There is no effect 
without a cause; and it were much to be wished that we could 
trace the source of so foul a conspiracy against the peace and 
security of social order.” 

This cause is, very fortunately, to be discovered in the same 
Charge a little higher up, where the Learned Judge is made to 
say, that the cause is FACTION. ‘“ Associalion,” he says, * na- 
turally begets counter-association.” ‘That every sect, whether 
religious or political, and whether of the more ancient errors, 
(as the Roman Catholic one,) or of the more modern ones, 
sprung up in the conventicles and coffee-houses of our day, 
form an organised and very active ASSOCIATION against the 
Established Church, there can be no doubt. Some late sta- 
tutes, since the sra of 1782, in a moment of division and 
faction at home, and of weakness abroad, tiave rendered this 
ASSOCIATION, for the time; a legal one. But, as ‘ association 
naturally begets counter-association,” and as the Legislature 
have not enacted that this one should be without its due 
offspring, it follows, that something like a “ counter-asso- 
ciation,” (call it Orange, or Protestant, or what you please,) 
is thereby become a necessary consequence of those very sta- 
tutes. 

There is little doubt, that if any of those conspirators'in the 
County of Louth, (one hundred in number, at the least,) had 
disclosed to their Roman Catholic Pastor their intended mur- 
der, the latter would not have lost the honour of ceommunicat- 
ing it, instantly, to the civil power; and he would have taken 
great credit to himself for such a service. But itis also the pre- 
disposition to think of outrages against all law and religion, that 
it is the Pastor’s duty to do away; and, perhaps, Judge Fier- 
CHER’S reproof is pointed against the not attempting, with suf- 
ficient earnestness, to remove this predisposition. Every ‘body 
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must know, and the Roman Catholic Clergy amongst others, 
how frequently he people are told, by the public speakers, and 
hy the writers of the day, who affect to be in their interests, 
that the law is not their friend—that it is their oppression, if 
they are not immediately emancipated, as it is called. Mere 
religious worship is not sufficient to counteract the effects of 
so much pernicious zeal, or to lull the evil and rancorous dis- 
position which such excitements tend to provoke in the minds 
of an ignorant and irritable people—something more should be 
done, because it is obvious, that something more is wanting to 
qualify the people for the emancipation which they are pursuing. 
This must be the Christian Pastor’s task. He should instruct 
and civilize them, It is needless to explain, that these words 
are meant in the sense taken by Protestants; which must, at 
bottom, have been the good Judge’s meaning, as we know he 
is a sound Protestant in his heart ; otherwise, indeed, he could 
not have been made a Judge. ‘This alone gives any sense or 
meaning to the word emancipation. But when we daily read 
(in the Newspapers) of midnight Roman Catholic banditti 
beginning to roast a man at the fire, to make him confess what 
money or arms he has, and where he had hid them—knowing 
him to be a Roman Catholic, as well as themselves—and when, 


‘at Wildgoose Lodge, the whole country actually consumed 


with fire, a family of eight persons, in the hour of night, we 
would ask, whether such people are in a condition to address 
the Lords and Commons to be admitted to a seat among them? 

The people are so mistaught, and so utterly CONFOUNDED In 
their moral and intellectual principles, that it is common for 
them to load with bitter imprecations the Judge and Jury after 
the plainest conviction—a conviction, confirmed, afterwards, 
by their own voluntary confession of guilt upon the scaffold. 
Such a temper of mind as this, the Roman Catholic Pastor 
should labour to reclaim ; and his powerful influence would be 
nobly employed in contending against so monstrous a condi- 
tion of depravity, and in subduing it to the purposes of civilized 
society. 

The immediate cause of all the disturbances in Ireland, 1s, 
doubtless, as this upright Judge has proclaimed, a spirit of 
faction. I heartily join with him in praying that that ‘ mon- 
ster,” as he calls it, may be crushed; and I have to congra- 
tulate the County of Armagh, that this triumph of reason and 
loyalty is to begin there. But really, from the year 1782 to 
1798, inclusively, we have, instead of advancing in reformation, 
(that is, civilization,) been gradually dismantling and pulling 
down both church and state—the head, and principle, and 
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foundation of all our civilization. We have been de-civilizing, 























nd | unreforming, and un-protestantising the people here, instead of 
ts, reclaiming them. ‘The absurd result of all our reasonings and 
if |) public acts, wrested from us by the above faction, Is, that, 
‘re. | besides the police being broken up in so many Baronies—what 
of with the idleness, drunkenness, and visionary dreams of the 


is- people, our streets, suburbs, and cabins, swarm with beggars ; 
ds and to the inversion of all logic and common sense, as well as 
be | police, faction is, at this moment, thundering with these hosts 
WF at the Bar of the House of Commons, as if all those things 


t 

‘ were qualifications for insisting upon fundamental changes in 
ct our civil and religious constitution. 

ds We are informed, by the Newspaper of Newry, that this 
at barbarism is beginning to explode, and to become dissipated. 
he | It appears, (if the account be true, and I do not vouch for it,) 
ld | that the convicts fell upon their own Priest, and, if not pre- 
or | vented, would have strangled him. And these Newspapers go 
ad | onto say, remorse or compunction were visitings to which, 
iti | to the last moment of their lives, they remained utter strangers. 
at The very terms they could not comprehend the meaning of.” 
ig | But whence arose this shocking and singular outrage, and this 
n, deplorable want of information? Their spiritual teachers or 


»d | Pastors are the most proper persons to- answer this charge, 
which I leave, therefore, to THEM. 
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- There were one hundred people present at the burning.— 

>? They had previously concerted the plan in the Roman Catholic 

m chapel, having for their president, the clerk or schoolmaster of 

- the parish; but yet, it is insisted, that the. Roman Catholic 

- Pastor might not, and did not, know of what was doing. Be 

s, itso: but is not the Learned Judge justifiable in asking what 

1. the Pastor had been about—and in reproving Pastors, generally, 

- ‘* for being asleep at their posts ?” 

“ How many Baronies of Ireland are now under the operation 

7 of the Insurrection dct? How many more are ONLY NOT YET 

d under it? ‘The whole landed property must, at length, be put 
under a CUsTopIAM to answer to the King for the peace of the 

7 country. What is the state of opinion in the minds of a large 

f portion of the people? What are the topics the press daily 

, groans with against England, because it cannot carry, by sap- 

e ping, or by storm, the citadel of religion? If the population 

d of Ireland be divided into three parts—two of these are against 

w the established code, in church and state ; but the three-thirds 





are almost unanimous against the revenue, May not all this 
jurnish a reasonable presumption, that there is, if not a general 
co-operation or connivance, at least a most lamentable 
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unguardedness somewhere in the great body of the people, and 
those by whom they are influenced, as to any atrocity, provided 
it is levelled only and distinctly against established order ? 

Is this worse than Pagan persecution at Wildgoose Lodge— 
this Auto da Fe, to which the supplicants to the laws have been 
fe gtr this to be palliated (as the Newspapers attempt 
to do) by the trite plea, * that there are good and bad of all 

religions—that there are exceptions to every rule—that there 
was a traitoreven among the twelve Disciples?” Such des- 
perate hostility to English Institutions—to the laws, purely as 
Jaws—to civilization, as such—this, in Ireland, is not confined 
to one, or to one thousand instances. It is general—it is fast 
becoming universal ;: these are not the exceptions, but the very 
rule itself. If such practices, or any thing like them, were 
general, or even common in England, no doubt the Protestant 
Clergy, as Teachers, would be blameworthy. Whereas in 
England, enormities are not the rule, but the exception only. 

It is clear, that an ultimate remedy must soon be resorted 
to.—These enormities, for the honour of human nature, for 
its very existence even, must not, and will not, be suffered to 
continue. The Roman Catholic Clergy, doubtless, do much 
good ; but it is quite obvious that Judge FLercHER conceives 


they may do much more, and the whole community sanction 


this opinion. ‘They should lose no time in endeavouring to 
win from this learned and enlightened Judge, a less qualified 
panegyric than he has been pleased to bestow upon them. 
They should, in good earnest, set about reforming the people— 
first rectifying any French or Italian bias, which a foreign 
education may have given to their own minds, imperceptibly. 
It is to their Teachers only the people can look for emancipation, 


and not to the Legislature. 
POPLICOLA. 
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_ *,¥ The article relative to Baden shall appear in our next 
Number. 





Errata in our last. 


P. 554, |. 32, for Armenians, r. Arminians, 
. P. 555, 1. 4, full stop after parties. 
P. 559, 1. 19, for banish, r. vanish. 





